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Who Shall It Be? 


What youths want 
in their mates 


“TIME was when beauty and 

wealth shared places at the 
bottom of the list after tabula- 
tions on  “choice-of-a-mate” 
questionnaires were completed. 
But some changes have been 
made, if the results of a ques- 
tionnaire recently given to some 
midwestern high school boys can 


Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M. 


possibilities which should give a 
clue to those charged with im- 
parting marriage instruction to 
elmentary and high school stu- 
dents. 

No great change in the rela- 
tive proportions for these two 
top-ranking qualities indicates 
to the writer that very little that 
was new to these 


students was 


be used as a cri- 
terion. The ques- How Would You 
Rate Them? 


tionnaire listed 
twelve __ possible 

Indicate your first, second, 
etc., choicés by putting the 


qualitiesofa 
mate and was 

proper numbers before the fol- 
lowing qualities: 


given twice—just 
) Domesticity 


treated in the 
class discussions, 
but that they had 
set ideas about 
the matter. How- 
ever, it must be 
remembered that 


before and just 
after a week’s dis- 


cussion of the | ( ) Intelligence the totals for both 
subject in sociol- ) Education qualities were 
ogy classes. ) Beauty » higher the second 

Catholic stu- | ( ) Health indicating 
dents all, they ) High moral cheracter, that:‘some voters 


were true to ear- 
lier training in 
ranking “similar- 


| were drawn away 
from qualities 
ower in 


) Similarity of religion: 
) Cultural similarity 
) Similar rectedtional interests 


ity of religion” 
and “high moral 
character” in first 


) Wealth 
) Affection 


) Similar economic backgrouad 


‘the and’ that 
the _ instruction 
probably helped 


and second places 
both times. On both tries, about 
two-thirds of these juniors and 
seniors placed religion first and 
high moral character second, 
each quality gaining some voters 
the second time. From class dis- 
cussions it was evident that 
many of those who ranked moral 
character over religion were 
thinking about mixed marriage 


to improve their 
perspective. 

Ranking seventh the first time, 
“health” jumped up to third 
place in the final tabulations, for 
the largest gain registered by 
any quality. Class discussions 
of health covered the usual 
things: difficulty of rearing a 
family, hospital and doctor ex- 
penses, possibility that conti- 


| 
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nence might have to be practiced, 
effects of venereal and other dis- 
eases—matters which these high 
school students might not have 
previously considered at length. 

There is well organized health 
instruction at the school where 
the study was made but it is 
probable that the emphasis is 
mostly on personal hygiene with- 
out much, if any, discussion of 
the relation of health to mar- 
riage. Another clue for those 
in charge of that curriculum. 

“Affection” ranked third the 
first time and fourth after the 
week’s instruction. With all the 
tendencies toward romanticism 
in our culture and the weaken- 
ing of many of the other bonds 
of marriage it is not surprising 
that affection should rank high. 
Its drop after the discussion pe- 
riod is explainable in terms of 
the rise in tive-esteem for. health 
in the voting. ~ © 

An analysis of the concept of 
Christian love ‘was msde during 
the discussion period, built 


around thé: three elements: pas-. 
sion, «maritel’ ilove parent. 


hood. Some of the com- 
ments indicate, however, that not 
all had this concept, but that 
many of them rather tended to 
emphasize the physical side of 
love, the dreamy atmosphere of 
romanticism and to put their 
faith in this kind of “love” as 
the cement which would hold the 
marriage together when all else 
failed. Students revealed this 
attitude in decrying other qual- 
ities. Thus, comments such as 
this were found: “Beauty is only 
skin deep; what is needed is love 
to hold the marriage together.” 
Or, “a person should not marry 
for money; two people should be 
in love with each other if they 
expect the marriage to last.” 
Fifth in rank both times was 
“intelligence,” meaning similar- 
ity of intellectual capacities. “If 
a genius was married to a 
moron, they would exhaust their 
common interests in a few 
weeks,” one expressed it. Anoth- 
er thought that “if there is con- 
siderable difference in mental 
ability, the smarter one will soon 
get a superiority complex and the 
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‘dumber’ one will feel very in- 
ferior, which would not be good 
for the marriage.” 

“Domesticity” dropped from 
fourth to sixth on the second 
vote, indicating its importance 
in the minds of the students rel- 
ative to health and intelligence 
which displaced it. The ability 
to make a good home, the will- 
ingness to bear and rear children 
—these are the things that go to 
make up this quality and which 
marriage experts would regard 
as essential to any marriage that 
is going to be a happy and fruit- 
ful one. 

Next in rank was “cultural 
similarity,” which had _ been 
ninth the first time but was 
pushed up to seventh after the 
week’s discussion of marriage 
problems. So many things are 
included under this quality 
such as_ similarity of race, 
nationality, language, ideals 
and customs that it was 
probably difficult for students to 
make a clear-cut choice. Thus 
they were probably all convinced 
that similarity of race was de- 
sirable, but were not so sold on 
similarity of nationality. Even 
so, they no doubt had preferences 
along these lines, the nature of 
which could be made the subject 
of a study in itself. 


Looking at the questionnaire 
the first time, a surprising num- 
ber of the students, after scan- 
ning the qualities, pounced on 
“beauty” as their Number One 
choice. Others had a more bal- 
anced view but still the dispro- 


portionate number of early 
choices resulted in its ranking 
sixth. Some of this was appar- 
ently broken down during the 
week’s discussion, for the sec- 
ond time beauty ran eighth. 


Greater pondering on the rel- 
ative unimportance of beauty in 
making a happy marriage would 
seem to be in order. As express- 
ed in the comments: “Beauty 
parlors, facial creams, nail pol- 
ish, lipstick, hair-dressers, form- 
fitting clothes, nylons and high 
heels may make her look like a 
Hollywood Queen, but if she’s 
selfish, doesn’t want children, has 
a poor character and is a dumb 
Dora, she won’t make a good 
wife.” The treatment would seem 
to be two-fold: toward a great- 
er understanding of the artifi- 
ciality of beauty and the greater 
importance of other qualities. 
When treating the subject with 
girls, a different approach would 
have to be used, always remem- 
bering the advice of the moral 
theologian who, when asked 
whether girls should use beauty 
aids, said: “It certainly is ethi- 
cal for girls to use aids to beau- 
ty; for some girls, it is manda- 
tory.” 

The last four qualities, in the 
order of ranking by the students, 
were: similarity of recreational 
interests, education, economic 
status and wealth. One boy 
thought “the marriage won’t 
work out well if one is interested 
in opera and Shakespeare and 
the other likes burlesque and 
comic books.” Many expressed an 


| 
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opinion similar to this: “If they 
like the same types of recrea- 
tion they can have fun together 
and get to know each other bet- 
ter.” 

As for education, the majority 
seemed to fee] that their school- 
ing should be about the same as 
that of their future wife, al- 
though they favored a slightly 
better education for the man 
than for the woman. 

Similar economic background 
and wealth brought up the bot- 
tom of the list, as they usually 
do in such studies. It is per- 
haps significant that “wealth” 
ranked eleventh or twelfth on 
practically every questionnaire, 
but “similar economic back- 


ground” had a scattering of 
rankings, getting as high as 
third on a number of papers. 

Studies such as this are val- 
uable both for the students them- 
selves and for those charged with 
their instruction. For the stu- 
dents, the questionnaire serves 
as a stimulus for thinking about 
matters on which they will prob- 
ably have to make a choice in the 
near future. For the educator, 
this study would seem to show 
that a better presentation of 
these three matters is in order: 
the evils of mixed marriage, the 
relation between health and mar- 
riage, and the relative unimpor- 
tance of beauty in the selection 
of a mate. 


Military Training 
One reason for strong sentiment in the Senate against 
drafting 18-yéar-olds is that many Senators have been abroad 


since V-E Day and have seen first-hand the wanton immorality 
to which young soldiers are exposed. 


Returned Senators are especially critical of U. S. Army 
officers for setting a bad example to young GIs. 


“When they see their superior officers living in German 


eastles with Frauleins,” reported Sen. Harley Kilgore of West 
Virginia, “enlisted men get a very bad impression. It’s no place 
for youngsters. After they get to be 21, they can stand on their 
own feet, but give them a chance to get some education first.” 


Other Senators feel that the Army has an obligation to put 


its house in order before it demands drafting of 18-and 19-year- 
olds. 


“An officer is supposed to set an example to the enlisted 
man,” commented Sen. Ed Johnson of Colorado. “An example of 
upright living. Some of the examples set by officers in Germany 
are shocking. Until they clean house they can’t expect us to be 
enthusiastic about the draft.”—Drew Pearson. 


The Kind Of Father 
You Uught To He 


Be a leader not 
just a provider 


AVE you fathers ever con- 

“sidered yourselves as “Ab- 
bots’? The name abbot, you 
know, means father. Because 
he is the spiritual father of his 
monks reborn through baptism, 
St. Benedict insists that this title 
be reserved only to the head of 
each Benedictine monastery. As 
father you are the abbot of your 
little family the same as the ab- 
bot is father of his larger mon- 
astic family. 

There is nothing “far-fetched” 
in that statement. Every Chris- 
tian family is another Nazareth, 
a little church or monastery in 
its own right. After all, St. 
Benedict copied his idea for mon- 
asticism directly from the pat- 
tern of the family. A Benedic- 
tine monastery—in every detail 
—is nothing else than a family. 
A bit overgrown, perhaps, but 
none the less an honest-to-good- 
ness Christian family. 

What is the link in the mari- 
tal chain that helps to hold the 
family together, that binds moth- 
er and father in a strong union 
and keeps them from the divorce 
courts? For one thing it is au- 
thority—the authority of the fa- 
ther. 

In his monasteries St. Bene- 
dict is most insistent on this 
point of the authority of the 


Anselm Mendez, O.S.B. 


abbot. He demands of the monk 
that he see in his abbot—regard- 
less of his personal traits of 
character—the very Person of 
Christ Himself. The abbot takes 
the place of Christ in the mon- 
astery—the parents, especially 
the father, do the same in their 
families. Their mission is .di- 
vine; they have their authority 
from God. 


There are very specific point- 
ers and practical aids for every 
father given in St. Benedict’s 
Rule. There is one chapter in 
particular, “What kind of man 
the abbot ought to be,” in which 
the Patriarch of Monks stresses 
especially the qualifications and 
duties of his abbots. His pro- 
gram of family life is neither 
pretentious nor difficult. It is a 
simple, down-to-earth factual 
statement based on the principles 
which Christ “preached from the 
house-tops” to an unbelieving na- 
tion. 


St. Benedict begins by remind- 
ing you to be what you are call- 
ed— a father, and reminding 
you also that in your home you 
are the personal representative 
of Christ invested with His full 
authority. 


He then goes on to tell how 
his abbots will be held respon- 
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sible for what their families do. 
In other words, you fathers, 
more than the mothers, will 
carry with you to the Judgment 
Seat of God the burden of your 
family. If, for example, there 
are faults among your children 
which you see and still do not 
correct, you will have to give the 
stricter account. 


You are the shepherd and, 
consequently, are responsible for 
the behavior and actions of 
your sheep. There is one case, 
though, in which you will not be 
held to account, and that is when 
you have done your part to cure 
the sickness of some member of 
your flock by administering the 
medicine of correction. Then, 
says, St. Benedict, your son or 
daughter will answer for him- 
self the evils he has done. 


Did you ever hear of a shep- 
herd who did not lead his flock? 
Or a general who did not direct 
his army? Such carelessness 
could only result in destruction. 
What St. Benedict tells you is 
this: the father should lead his 
family in the love and service of 
God, not only by his words, but 
especially by his own example. 
How often this is the “missing 
link” in Catholic family life 
which only the fathers can sup- 
ply. 

As head of the family you are 
not merely a law-giver, or kind 
of policeman. You are far more 
than that. Your position is sub- 
lime. The family looks to you 
for leadership, including leader- 


ship in the spiritual realm of 
things. 

The example you give is like 
a magnet, drawing your family 
either towards good or evil. God 
forbid, to use St. Benedict’s 
words, that you as abbot of your 
household should ever give scan- 
dal or cause any member of your 
flock to sin on account of your 
bad example. 

Yet it often happens that 
many fathers carelessly and un- 
thinkingly give such example 
and scandal to their families. If, 
for instance, you are in the habit 
of cursing, or of frequently los- 
ing your temper and “taking it 
out” on mother or the children, 
or of being quarrelsome, how 
can you expect or hope for your 
children to be otherwise? Since 
environment counts a great deal 
in forming a child’s character 
and temperament, the father 
must be constantly alert not to 
cause the young child’s impres- 
sionable mind to be led in such 
a direction. 

Pray frequently for the 
strength and guidance you need 
in your office of father. Follow 
St. Benedict’s prudent advice 
when he tells you to remember 
what you are and what you are 
called. Chiefly on your shoulders 
rests the responsibility not only 
of providing for the bodily needs 
of your wife and children, but 
the far more responsible task of 
leading them by your teaching 
and example to the Heart of our 
Divine Savior and the bosom of 
our Heavenly Father. 


itt, 


_ Separation And Civil Divorce* 


A modern attitude 
and its consequences 


“THE modern attitude toward 
marriage and its consequent 
obligations is well summed up, I 
think, in the title of a recent 
novel and movie—“Marriage Is a 
Private Affair.” This attitude 
would seem to be but a particu- 
lar application of the modern 
philosophy of subjectivism and 
individualism which masquer- 
ades as liberalism. Imbued with 
this notion, modern worldlings 
are convinced that they alone are 
concerned in the marriage con- 
tract, and that their own hap- 
piness and convenience alone are 
to be considered. With such peo- 
ple all sense of obligation to God 
or to the commonweal seems to 
have disappeared. Since mar- 
riage is regarded as a private 
affair, so, also, is the separation 
of the married couple regarded 
as their own private affair. 
This, of course, is-entirely con- 
trary to the traditional concept 
of Christian Marriage. In Chris- 
tian Marriage not only the par- 
ties are concerned, but God, the 
Author of Marriage, and the 
community, which is built on 
marriage, have a part, and each 
is concerned in the separation of 
a married couple. But even from 
a purely practical viewpoint this 
modern attitude does incalculable 
harm, because, in the first place, 
the consorts themselves, especial- 


* The Jurist, Washington, D, C., April 1946. 
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ly when they are experiencing 
difficulties, are the poorest 
judges of the justice of their own 
cause; in the second place, once 
separation has taken place, with 
the bitterness which invariably 
accompanies it, reconciliation be- 
comes more difficult; thirdly, 
separation is but a stepping stone 
to civil divorce and attempted 
remarriage, for a spouse, free of 
the obligations imposed by mar- 
riage and the home, and bitter 
against his consort, usually seeks 
the companionship of others of 
the opposite sex, which soon 
leads him into further marital 
entanglements. 


The doctrinal position of the 
Church in this matter is based 
on Divine Revelation as well as 
on the natural law. The Church 
teaches that marriage is a con- 
tract by which a man and a wom- 
an give to and accept from each 
other the perpetual and exclu- 
sive right to acts fitted for the 
generation of offspring. This 
contract of marriage is not a 
human invention but is of Di- 
vine origin. It was instituted 
by God at the beginning of time, 
and has always been regarded as 
a sacred thing—even when both 
contractants were unbaptized. 
This contract is an instrument 
which is different from every 
other contract entered by man. 
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The contract itself was raised 
to the dignity of a Sacrament of 
the New Law by Our Divine 
Lord when both contractants are 
baptized. By virtue of its sac- 
ramental character, the contract 
is absolutely indissoluble once it 
has been validly entered and con- 
summated. 


There can be no doubt that it 
was God’s purpose in instituting 
marriage, to provide a sound 
method of propagating the hu- 
man race, not only for this life 
but for eternal life in Heaven. 
The Church, therefore, main- 
tains that the primary end of 
marriage is the procreation and 
education of children, and that 
the secondary end of marriage 
is the mutual aid each of the 
spouses can give to the other, 
while, at the same time, provid- 
ing for each other a remedy for 
concupiscence. Now the normal 
and natural means of attaining 
these ends is cohabitation under 
the same roof, and, conditions in 
the world being what they are, 
this can almost be called essen- 
tial, at least for the proper edu- 
cation of the offspring. However, 
because there are occasions when 
non-cohabitation is justifiable, 
cohabitation and common life are 
not regarded as of the essence 
of marriage, but only as pertain- 
ing to its integrity. Neverthe- 
less, both parties are bound in 
justice, as a consequence of the 
contract, to live a common life 
under the same roof unless a 
just cause excuses, and each has 


a strict right in justice to de- 
mand this. 

This obligation embraces more 
than mere cohabitation under 
the same roof, for the “commun- 
ion of conjugal life” means the 
mutual sharing in each other’s 
whole life and possessions, for 
only on such basis can a stable 
home and a happy family life be 
founded. 

Catholics, therefore, may not 
licitly separate on their own au- 
thority (except under the con- 
ditions mentioned in the law), 
and Catholics may not approach 
the civil courts for either a per- 
manent or temporary separation 
at least until after such a sep- 
aration has been granted by the 
ecclesiastical authority, and per- 
mission has been given to them 
to approach the civil courts to 
safeguard the merely civil effects 
following up such a separation. 
Catholics who do so commit a 
grave sin by acting contrary to 
the prescriptions of Canons 1128 
to 1132, 1960 and 1961, as well 
as against the direct prohibition 
of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore. Such persons, per se, 
are obliged to resume common 
life with their consorts or to 
seek an ecclesiastical separation 
before they may be absolved 
from their sins. 


Civil Divorce 


In my opinion, the most im- 
portant public moral problem 
facing the Church in America 
today is the breakdown of the 
family, caused principally by the 
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ease with which a civil divorce 
may be obtained. This was one 
of the principal things selected 
by our present Holy Father to 
be deplorable in our country 
when he wrote to the American 
Hierarchy praising America and 
American Catholicism on the oc- 
casion of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Hierarchy. He asked 
that we work “that this disease, 
alas so widespread, may be cured 
by extirpation.” This deadly 
moral cancer is gnawing away 
the moral fibre of our beloved 
America, and, I fear, is spread- 
ing rapidly even among the 
faithful. Before the war it was 
generally accepted that we rank- 
ed third in the world in the num- 
ber of divorces granted in pro- 
portion to the marriages entered, 
giving place only to pagan Japan 
and atheistic Russia. It was 
also generally accepted at that 
time that we would soon surpass 
both of these nations, inasmuch 
as the divorce rate in this 
“Christian” country has been in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds 
every year since 1867, when offi- 
cia] data on this subject first be- 
came available. 

The latest available statistics 
are for the year 1940, and these 
are based on figures supplied by 
the Bureau of Census of the De- 
partment of Commerce of the 
United States Government. Dur- 
ing the year 1940, according to 
the Bureau of Census, 264,000 
divorces were granted in the 
United States. These figures in- 


dicate that one out of every five 
marriages entered during recent 
years is ending in a civil divorce. 
In 1940, it was estimated also, 
based on the rapid growth of this 
malignancy, that, by 1946, one 
in three or perhaps one out of 
every two marriages entered 
would end in the divorce sourt. 
It must be noted that this esti- 
mate was made before the tor- 
rent of hasty, ill-advised mar- 
riages, brought about by the 
war, had descended upon us, so 
that it would therefore appear 
that we have now surpassed—or 
at least will soon surpass—even 
these appalling figures. 


Against this background of 
modern infidelity to the sacred 
character and divinely decreed 
indissolubility of the marriage 
bond, the position of the Church 
has not moved one inch from 
what it has been for twenty cen- 
turies. This position is well 
known from the innumerable 
pronouncements of the Holy See 
and of the General Councils, and 
needs no reassertion here. How- 
ever, it is well summed up by 
Pius XI, I think, when he states 
in his encyclical ‘“Casti Con- 
nubii”: 

“And this inviolable stability, 
although not in the same perfect 
measure in every case, belongs to 
every true marriage, for the 
word of the Lord: ‘What God 
hath joined together let no man 
put asunder,’ must of necessity 
include all true marriages with- 
out exception, since it was spoken 
of the marriage of our first par- 
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ents, the prototype of every fu- 


ture marriage. Therefore, al- 
though, before Christ, the sub- 
limeness and the severity of the 
primeval law was so tempered, 
that Moses permitted to the 
chosen people of God on account 
of the hardness of their hearts, 
that a bill of divorce might be 
given in certain circumstances, 
nevertheless, Christ, by virtue 
of His supreme legislative power, 
recalled this concession of great- 
er liberty and restored the prim- 
eval law in its integrity by those 
words which must never be for- 
gotten, ‘What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.’ 
Wherefore, Our Predecessor Pius 
VI, of happy memory, writing to 
the Bishop of Agria, most wise- 
ly said: ‘Hence it is clear that 
marriage even in the state of 
nature, and certainly long be- 
fore it was raised to the dignity 
of a sacrament, was divinely in- 
stituted in such a way that it 
should carry with it a perpetual 
and indissoluble bond which can- 


not therefore be dissolved by any 
civil law. Therefore, although the 
sacramental element may be ab- 
sent from a marriage, there must 
remain, and indeed there does 
remain, that perpetual bond 
which by divine right is so bound 
up with matrimony from its first 
institution that it is not sub- 
ject to any civil power.’” 

It is evident, therefore, that, 
by Divine Law, a sacramental 
marriage (viz. the contract en- 
tered into by two baptized per- 
sons) which has been consum- 
mated is absolutely indissoluble, 
and no power on earth may dare 
attempt the dissolution of such a 
bond. If it does, its action is 
utterly void and without effect 
in reality and before God. It is 
likewise evident that a non-sac- 
ramental, or a sacramental but 
unconsummated marriage, al- 
though per se indissoluble, is dis- 
soluble by divine authority under 
certain conditions, and this by 
explicit exception in the Divine 
Law. 


Captains Ueserting Their Ships 


Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen recently referred to divorce 
as “a vain attempt to give respectability to dishonor by in- 


voking a human law to overthrow God’s law.” 


Recalling the 


tradition of the sea which calls for the captain to go down 
with his ship, he remarked that until a generation ago every- 
one recognized there was one ship a person ought not to leave 


even when he thought it was sinking, the home. 


“But in 


twenty of the large cities of the United States during the first 
part of 1945,” he continued, “there was one divorce for every 
two marriages, which means roughly that 50 percent deserted 
their ships despite the orders of the Great Captain who for- 


bade desertion: 


let no man put asunder.’ ” 


‘What therefore God hath joined together, 


The Lemon 


A short story 


EAN PHILLIPS wished he 

could hide within the huge 
bouquet, as he went up the street. 
He wished he could somehow 
spread it around him with only 
his two small legs showing be- 
neath it. 


He paused at the corner and 
shifted the flowers so that they 
almost concealed his face. He 
peered furtively around the edge 
of it and down the long block 
to where the boys were playing. 

Spike, the leader of the gang, 
glanced toward him. And for 
a split second, agony held Jean 
rigid. A hoot zinged toward him 
and seemed to set him in motion 
again. 

He’d never hear the end of 
this. Carrying flowers like a 
girl! He’d felt the sharp blade 
of their tongues before. When 
he couldn’t throw a straight ball. 
When he stumbled over his own 
feet. When he stood shyly, yearn- 
ingly, waiting to be asked into 
a game, only to be rebuffed. 

He was a lemon. And he 
couldn’t explain to the other boys 
how he happened to be one. It 
would sound as if he were beg- 
ging for pity. And he hated 
pity! 

The flowers bobbed and nod- 
ded their heads to every passer- 
by. And the smiles deepened the 
color in the boy’s cheeks. Shame 
climbed with him up the street 
to Mrs. Halliday’s house. 


Adaline Scott 


The name, crossing his mind, 
frightened him. She was the 
great lady of the town. She 
owned the big factory that em- 
ployed most of the townspeople. 
And she commanded respect 
from the tiniest child to the most 
significant citizen. 


Jean’s feet began to lag. He 
was tempted to toss the bouquet 
into an ash-can. But then he 
remembered Aunt Kate. It was 
such a little thing to do for her, 
when she had given him so much. 


The iron gate looked formid- 
able. He paused before it, his 
teeth locked tight to keep his 
jaw from quivering. Through the 
bars he could glimpse the man- 
sion sprawled between shrubs 
and trees. 

“Open it, open it!” a voice 
spoke impatiently. 

Jean saw her then. She was 
sitting in a wheel-chair, and her 
white hair made him think of 
pictures he’d seen of snow-cap- 
ped mountains. 


He might have been awed if 
he hadn’t felt first that great 
surge of sympathy. Mrs. Halli- 
day was the austere lady who 
ruled and influenced the entire 
village. But all at once to Jean 
she was a cripple. 

He lifted the latch and went 
toward her. Her black eyes pene- 
trated him. But somehow he 
didn’t notice. He saw only the 
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suffering hidden beneath her 
haughty face. 

He struggled for words, but 
he knew there were none except 
the ones Aunt Kate had given 
him. He handed the bouquet to 
her and spoke the message in 
his shy, solemn way. 


“So you’re Jean Phillips, the 
boy she brought home with her 
a month ago,” the old lady said 
brusquely. “You lost your par- 
ents in an accident?” 

He shifted uneasily from one 
foot to the other. “Yes, ma’am,” 
he answered. But he was sure 
she knew no more than this. 
Aunt Kate had promised not to 
tell. 

“And I lost the power of my 
legs,” the woman added, sud- 
denly bitter. “That’s worse. Far 
worse than anything you can 
imagine.” 

The latter would have sounded 
heartless, only Jean understood. 
His eyes stung for an instant. 
His whole spirit reached out and 
longed to comfort her. 

She saw the tears. “You think 
I’m a mean old woman, don’t 
you?” she demanded sharply. 

“No, ma’am,” he replied. 

“Oh, come, come, tell the 
truth,” she snapped. 

“I don’t think you’re mean,” 
he persisted earnestly. 

She seemed arrested by some- 
thing in his face. “Why not?” 
she wanted to know. 

“I guess because I know how 
you feel,” he answered. And 
immediately he could have kicked 


himself for letting that slip out. 

He heard her laugh. There was 
such anguish in the sound, it 
made his heart twist inside of 
him. 

“You know how I feel!” she 
scoffed. “You, with your two, 
young, strong legs.” She leaned 
forward. “Do you know what 
it’s like to be pinned to a wheel- 
chair? To have to depend upon 
others for your slightest needs? 
To be imprisoned in your own 
helpiess body? Of course you 
don’t! And I don’t know why 
I’m talking to you this way. 
Please forget about it, and run 
along now.” She slumped back in 
the chair wearily, the hauteur 
gone from her all at once. 

But Jean stood there without 
moving. He couldn’t tell her. 
He couldn’t bear to tell anyone. 
And yet, he had to make her un- 
derstand. His heart ached for 
her. And the ache was greater 
than his shyness. Greater than 
his dread of pity. 

He said, “I know what it’s 
like.” He saw her eyes strike at 
him. “I—I was crippled in the 
accident that—killed my moth- 
er and father.” He heard him- 
self telling the whole agonizing 
story. The doctors and nurses. 
The hospitals. And always Aunt 
Kate in the background some- 
where, standing by. Two end- 
less years of it. And at last 


when he walked. When he grew 
strong. When Aunt Kate came to 
take him home to the town where 
he was a stranger. 

He added pleadingly, “It’s a 
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secret. Nobody knows but Aunt 
Kate—and you.” 

He couldn’t fathom the look on 
Mrs. Halliday’s face. But he 
saw the light behind it. 

“Why?” she asked on a tight 
note. 

He thought for a moment. “Be- 
cause,” he told her, “they’d just 
feel sorry for me. And I want 
to be a regular fellow like the 
other boys.” ; 

She stretched out her hand and 
drew him toward her. “You are 
a regular fellow,” she said. “And 
I'll keep the secret if you’ll prom- 
ise never to tell about my whin- 
ing. And if you'll visit me oft- 
en.” Then, to his astonishment, 
she kissed him. 

“You'll walk again, too,” he 
assured her. And he felt as if 
he wanted to cry. But he didn’t. 


“If, after hearing your story, 


I don’t try,” she said, “I won’t 
deserve to walk again.” And 
Jean thought she ought to smile 
oftener, because she was beauti- 
ful when she did. 

He closed the gate as if he 
were temporarily closing it on 


paradise. Behind it he’d found 
a friend. Somehow, the thought 
quickened his steps, but they 
stopped sharply when he spot- 
ted the gang who had followed to 
spy on him. They’d seen her 
kiss him! 

He kept his chin steady, while 
he waited for their taunts. But 
to his amazement, they crowded 
around him curiously. 

Spike said, “Looks like Mrs. 
Halliday’s taken a shine to you!” 

Jean felt this required a reply. 
But all he could think was, 
“We've got a secret between us.” 

He expected them to jeer. But 
there was silence and awe in 
their faces. 

Spike asked suddenly, “How 
about joining up with our base- 
ball team?” 

Like an electric flash, under- 
standing shot through Jean’s 
mind. He wasn’t a lemon any- 
more. No matter what happened, 
he’d never be one again. He 
wanted to shout his gratitude 
and joy to the lady behind the 
gate. 

But instead he answered 3im- 
ply, “Sounds swell.” 


Family And War 


While the American Family is subject to many strains and 
stresses during war time, there is little cause for undue con- 


cern about it. The family has survived many wars. . 


. . While 


total war imposes new dangers and new hardships, it calls forth 
new resolves as well. . . . There seems present now a prayer in 


the heart of every man and woman that the values. . 


which 


are developed in family living shall be made to prevail in all 
human association.—Dr. Ruth Reed, the Catholic University of 


America. 
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Artificial Insemination 


Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


UCH has been written re- 

cently, in newspapers and in 
magazines, about the process 
known as “artificial insemi- 
nation.” The expression itself, 
like the expression “birth con- 
trol,” admits of several mean- 
ings. But, just as “birth con- 
trol” has come to signify in ordi- 
nary speech one specific thing— 
the disgusting vice of contracep- 
tion—so “artificial insemination” 
is now usually understood to 
mean the process whereby a mar- 
ried woman becomes pregnant by 
receiving into her body the 
necessary reproductive fluid 
from a man who is not her hus- 
band. 


The “artificial” factor consists 
in this, that no sexual relations 
occur between the woman and 
the man who becomes the father 
of her child if the experiment is 
successful. Indeed, each is usu- 
ally ignorant of the identity of 
the other, since the doctor who 
conducts the process absolutely 
refuses to tell each who the 
other party is. The sperm, 
which the man procures by his 
own action, is carried in a recep- 
tacle to the woman and applied 
to her by the doctor in a manner 
best calculated to effect concep- 
tion. Only a man possessing ex- 
cellent physical and mental quali- 
ties is chosen to be a “donor.” 

The usual case in which arti- 
ficial insemination is used is that 


It violates the 
law of God 


of a woman whose husband is 
sterile; and the doctors who col- 
laborate in the procedure will 
give their services only in the 
event that the husband is en- 
tirely willing that his wife be 
impregnated by the sperm of an- 
other man. Care is taken to se- 
lect a donor resembling the 
woman’s husband, to confirm the 
impression that he is the child’s 
real father. 


It is said that there are many 
thousands of “test tube babies” 
in the United States—children 
supposedly begotten of the man 
recognized as their father, yet 
actually the offspring of some 
unknown donor. An article en- 
titled “Born to Order,” appear- 
ing in Collier’s for April 20, 
1946, makes this statement: 
“There are perhaps a dozen 
medical men and women in the 
country who are well known for 
their success in artificial insemi- 
nation, but most leading obstetri- 
cians have done one or two or a 
dozen in the course of their 
routine practice and have never 
published a word about it, and 
this is what makes it impossible 
to get figures on the number of 
babies there are in the country 
today with this origin.” 

Some doctors have suggested 
artificial insemination as a 
means of repopulating those 
European countries where a 
large proportion of the males 
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have perished in the war years. 
For it it physically possible for 
one donor to father hundreds, if 
not thousands, of children every 
year. 

The most tragic feature of the 
movement in favor of artificial 
insemination is the fact that 
those who practice it or recom- 
mend it seem to have no concern 
for its moral aspect. Apparently 
it never occurs to them to ask: 
“Ts artificial insemination in ac- 
cordance with the law of God, or 
opposed to it?” Yet, any intelli- 
gent person who studies the mat- 
ter calmly and honestly must con- 
clude that this method of gener- 
ating human beings is a serious 
distortion of nature, and that 
consequently it is a grave sin 
against God’s law which pre- 
scribes that men act according 
to the functions and purposes of 
human nature. 

Our reason tells us that only a 


* Man and woman who are united 


by the bonds of marriage have 
the right to bring a child into 
the world, because a human 
being can be properly cared for 
during the years of childhood 
and adolescence only by the 
united efforts of both parents. 
Even if in an individual case an 
’ unmarried couple might give 
their child sufficient care, or a 
child might receive adequaté at- 
tention and affection from those 
who are not his parents, or one 
of whom is not his real parent, 
as happens in the case of a “test 
tube baby,” nevertheless, the law 
of nature is not dispensed with 
for this particular case. For 


nature’s laws are based on what 
ordinarily happens, not on extra- 
ordinary cases, and ordinarily 
the child of parents who are not 
united in wedlock will not receive 
a proper upbringing. Even if his 
material needs are sufficiently 
supplied, the psychological and 
spiritual phases of his education 
are usually neglected. 


For this reason a man and 
woman not married to each other 
commit a grave sin, a serious 
transgression of the law of 
nature, if they have sexual re- 
lations. For they are perform- 
ing an act whose primary pur- 
pose is to beget a child, although 
they are not in a state in which 
they can take proper care of a 
child. Their action is a crime 
against society, a deed which 
tends to the detriment of the 
human race. If one of them is a 
married person, the sin is much 
more grievous, the heinous of- 
fense of adultery, which involves 
injustice toward that person’s 
spouse as well as toward society. 

Now, the process of artificial 
insemination, as described above, 
is essentially a sin of adultery. 
For when a married woman, 
having the right to be impreg- 
nated only by her husband, at- 
tempts to have a child through 
the cooperation of a man who is 
not her husband, the act is adul- 
tery, even though it is designated 
by the less offensive term of 
“artificial insemination.” The 
fact that they did not attempt 
to attain their objective by direct 
sexual union does not substanti- 
ally alter the case. Neither does 
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the fact that the woman’s hus- 
band consents to the deed change 
the moral aspect of the situation. 
For, a husband’s exclusive right 
to marital association with his 
wife cannot be renounced, even 
if both he and his wife are will- 
ing, any more than the conjugal 
bond that unites them can be 
severed by their mutual consent. 


This will explain why Cardinal 
Griffin of England recently de- 
nounced artificial insemination 
as adultery. Even a civil judge 
of a Canadian court in 1921, 
when this process was first com- 
ing into vogue, ruled that it is 
simply “adultery in a test tube.” 
It is a sad commentary on the 
legal mentality of the American 
courts that last year a judge in 
Chicago gave the very opposite 
decision. But, whatever the civil 
tribunals may rule, sound reason 
tells us that a married woman 
who willingly conceives and bears 
a child with the collaboration of 
a man who is not her husband is 
an adulteress, and that the child 
is illegitimate. 

Other factors add to the im- 
morality of artificial insemi- 
nation. The reproductive fluid is 
ordinarily obtained by the donor 
through a gross act of impurity. 
The married couple falsify public 
records inasmuch as.they record 
the husband on the birth cer- 
tificate as the child’s actual 
father. And they are guilty of a 
life-long deception in giving the 
child the impression that he is 
the son of his mother’s husband. 

Of course, even a single woman 
could become a mother by arti- 


ficial insemination; and if the 
donor in the case were a single 
man, they would not be guilty of 
adultery. It would, however, be 
substantially the same sin that 
is committed by an unmarried 
pair having sexual relations with 
each other—the sin of forni- 
cation. 

A husband and wife, anxious 
to have a child, could in certain 
circumstances give a measure of 
artificial assistance to the work- 
ings of nature. In other words, 
it would be permitted to employ 
an instrument whereby the re- 
productive fluid, after it has been 
deposited in a natural manner, 
can be aided to reach more easily 
and more speedily the point 
where it may effect conception. 
As is very evident, this process 
is entirely different from that 
which has been condemned above. 
And it is important to note that 
even when the communication of 
sperm is from husband to wife, 
he may not procure it by a per- 
sonal act of impurity. 

Sympathy is certainly due to a 
couple who desire children, yet 
cannot have them in the normal 
way. In the sight of God such 
persons, if they employ artificial 
insemination, are probably less 
guilty than those who abuse their 
marriage rights by contracep- 
tion in their desire to avoid chil- 
dren. Yet, both processes are 
gravely sinful, both are trans- 
gressions of the order of nature 
prescribed by the Creator when 
He endowed men and women 
with the marvelous power of col- 
laborating with Him in the task 
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of preserving and propagating 
the human race. Catholics, par- 
ticularly, should be on their 
guard against specious argu- 
ments in favor of artificial in- 


semination, and should point out. 
to those who defend it that one 
is never allowed to use an im- 
moral means to procure even a 
most desirable objective. 


Fathers And Their Sons 


Your boys want 
you for a pal 


Would your son be better off 

if his dad were not around? 
That’s a very serious question 
but one which every father ought 
to face honestly. 

Dad is necessary of course, to 
pay the bills and see Junior 
through school. But that mini- 
mum is hardly the ideal of the 
father’s relationship to his son. 
Theoretically at least, it is ab- 
solutely true that it is better for 
a boy to grow up with a father 
on hand than for the boy to go 
through life without a dad. And 
therefore, for those men who 
take their fatherhood seriously 
and who, perhaps, feel that they 
are not being entirely successful 
fathers to their growing sons we 
offer some suggestions. 


It can be set down as a first 
principle that the father’s char- 
acteristic duty in the home is to 
prepare his son for a man’s 
world. The close association of 
son with mother will act as a 
softening influence on him. The 
child inevitably imbibes those 
qualities of sympathy, under- 
standing and insight from his 


Conleth R. Overman 


mother which are the woman’s 
native endowment. Were the 
boy left entirely to the molding 
influence of the mother the child 
might conceivably become a little 
Lord Fontleroy. The boy has 
imperative need of male com- 
panionship not just later on, dur- 
ing school life, but from his first 
days in the crib. Too many wom- 
en in a boy’s life are not good 
for him. 

Even the rough handling 
which enthusiastic young fa- 
thers give their infant sons 
(while mother holds her breath 
anxiously until experiment shows 
what tough stuff babies are 
made of) is part of the indis- 
pensible process of turning the 
child into a boy. The mother 
can be expected to add the grace 
notes; the father must see to 
the bass. 


The secret of successful fa- 
therhood lies to a great extent 
in structuring (as the psycholo- 
gists would express it) the prop- 
er relationship between father 
and son. Normally the boy 
looks to his mother for the af- 
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fection his nature craves, while 
his father gives him the sense of 
security so essential to the prop- 
er emotional development of the 
child. It would be a tragic mis- 
take for the father to display ex- 
cessive emotion or to expect af- 
fectionate outbursts from his 
son. A certain reserve, a mea- 
sure of mutual respect should 
characterize the dealing of the 
man with the man-that-is-to-be. 


The father more fully plays his 
part if he is the source of au- 
thority in the home rather than 
the disciplinarian. When the fa- 
ther speaks his word should be 
law and the court of final appeal. 
Obviously, if the father ob- 
trudes his authority too hastily 
on too many small matters, he 
will lessen the respect in which 
his son holds him and he will, 
according to the law of averages, 
make many blunders. A little 
nagging is allowed in a woman; 
none in a man. Sonny finds it 
right for mother to keep after 
him in matters of neatness and 
table manners and social court- 
esies. Therefore the astute fa- 
ther when he sees the boy 
breaking some minor law or 
shocking Emily Post, simply 
says: “Mother, look to your 
son.” And the woman has her 
way. 

What fear enters into the true 
father-son relationship is rev- 
erential and trusting, not servile. 
The man who makes himself a 
despot in the home and makes 
his children scurry before him. 
will be left in peace, but he will 


not be much of a success as a 
father. When a boy finds his 
father giving way to ungovern- 
able anger, or finds that he is a 
person of moods and therefore 
unpredictable, he spends his time 
in keeping out of his way. The 
calm justice and sweet reason- 
ableness of a certain father of 
my acquaintance is closer to the 
ideal. This man’s small daugh- 
ter had transgressed and when 
his wife brought the matter to 
his attention he called the child 
to him and asked: “What would 
you do if you had a little girl 
and she did what you did?” The 
youngster’s answer was im- 
mediate: “Why, I’d punish her 
by making her stay in all after- 
noon.” 


As the boy grows into ado- 
lescence possibly the greatest 
requisite of the good father is 
understanding and _ patience. 
Children become increasingly in- 
dependent of their parents. That 
is nature’s plan. Education has 
as its objective to enable people 
to stand on their own two feet. 
As the boy grows up he wants to 
figure things out for himself, to 
make his own decisions, even to 
go his own way. An almost in- 
finite amount of tact is necessary 
if parents are to foster such self- 
reliance while at the same time 
providing sufficient direction and 
surveillance. 

When the boy begins to feel 
the need of hewing his own way 
through life, blessed is that fa- 
ther who has been at pains to de- 
velop a spirit of comradship be- 
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tween himself and his son! Fre- 
quently such a bond is the only 
control the father has over his 
son during the fitful years of 
adolescence. The tactless asser- 
tion of authority on the part of 
the father during these years 
can build up a dangerous antag- 
onism between father and son. 


The years of adolescence will 
not be too difficult a strain on the 
father-son relationship if dad 
has learned to share his activi- 
ties with junior. The father 
that can’t be bothered with his 
growing boys is depriving him- 
self and them of priceless expe- 
rience and satisfaction. The boy 
whose father has taught him how 
to use a tool, or play a sport, or 
ride a hobby is head and shoul- 
ders above his playmates who 
have missed this training. The 
father, in imparting his own 
skills to his son and sharing his 
knowledge and enthusiasms with 
him, is preparing him for a 
~ man’s world, a world of competi- 
tion. 


The father who locks up his 


tools from his boy is right only 
if he gets his son a set for him- 
self and shows him how to use 
them. A man is definitely wise 
to forbid his son the use of his 
golf clubs; but extremely un- 
wise if he doesn’t buy him his 
own and take him along as soon 
as he is big enough to play the 
game. Youngsters sometimes 
scare away the fish, but it is 
much better to lose the catch and 
to give the boy a taste for sun 
and sky and quiet water. 


A boy shouldn’t be expected to 
start from scratch in all the 
masculine skills and ways of do- 
ing things. God never intended 
that he should. That is why God 
made fathers. And if some fa- 
thers today are lacking in me- 
chanical skills or in the pastimes 
which are in vogue the cause fre- 
quently lies in the fact that some 
father along the line failed to 
pass on his accomplishments to 
his son. 

And in the whole matter of 
the father-son relationship what 
is there to equal in value the 
subtle and immeasurable influ- 
ence of the father’s example? As 
a rule the reason why a boy is a 
“chip off the old block” is not 
any explicit instruction or train- 
ing given by the father but mere- 
ly the fact that the child has 
unconsciously adopted his fa- 
ther’s principles, mannerisms 
and views of life. For instance, 
later on a boy tends to treat his 
wife as he saw his father treat 
his. A boy’s set of values is 
more those of his father ab- 
sorbed in countless nameless 
ways during childhood than 
those of his text books conned in 
school. 

One of the greatest tributes 
ever to come to my knowledge 
wherein a boy tacitly recognized 
the power which his father’s ex- 
ample had on the formation of 
his character happened several 
years ago. The man had been 
an exceptionally balanced and 
fine person. He died while his 
son was still small. Yet, later 
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when the mother came across a 
picture of her departed husband 
and happened to show it to the 
boy, he remarked, “I hope that 
when I am as old as my father 
I will look as distinguished as he 
does in that picture.” 

Who knows, perhaps the day 
by day example which the man 
sets before his son is the great- 
est contribution for good or ir- 
reparable ill that he can pos- 


I am, all that I hope to be I owe 
to my father.” But many men 
who read this article will feel 
that they could say those words. 
And in reflecting on the un- 
acknowledged debt of gratitude 
they owe their dads they will be 
encouraged to make a success of 
their fatherhood. The men of 
each generation must keep the 
electric thrill of vibrant manhood 
passing down the ages by seeing 


sibly give the boy. to it that the handclasp of father 
Nobody has yet said: “All that and son is forever unbroken. 


Marriage In A Fashion 


Give a thought to the three marines who “sort of” married 
three Japanese girls of good family. The girls thought it was 
serious. The marines admitted that they neither expected to re- 
main in Japan nor bring their wives to America. And though the 
Japanese side of the marriage was carried out in detail, the 
Americans carefully saw to it that no records of the marriage 
were kept. 

It seems that marines can be heels. It seems that Americans 
can turn out to be very much short of heroes. It seems that the 
conquerors who beat the enemy can use the enemy’s women— 
not with open brutality, but with a pretense of legality and a 
cynical disregard for the decencies. 

Marriage among Americans is becoming more and more a 
stench. What the marines did in Japan, too many Americans 
are doing right here at home—marrying with no slightest in- 
tention of carrying out the purposes of marriage. Only in the 
marriages here both parties usually know that it’s all a game, 
the last move being Reno. In Japan the girls were taken for a 
miserable ride, and I am beginning to wonder if we shall not have 
some apologizing to do to the despised Japanese. It appears that 
we Americans can be far from noble—Fr. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


“Sin has many tools but a lie is the handle that fits them 
all.”-—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


“Let us co-operate in succoring others without being 
suckers.”—B. C. Forbes. 
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Father's Daughters 


Mary Frances Meekison 


D° you remember that half de- 

jected look you gave Doc 
that day he walked into the so- 
larium and beamed forth: “Con- 
gratulations, it’s a girl!” A girl 
... hmmmmm. And all along you 
were so confident that the first 
born would be a son. Well, you 
decide quickly but only half- 
heartedly, maybe a daughter 
isn’t such a bad thing after all. 
So, tucking away that initial 
look of disappointment, you as- 
sure the Doctor you would like a 
peek at your new born daughter. 


When was it you decided you 
wouldn’t trade your baby daugh- 
ter for the finest baby boy in the 
world? Was it the first time you 
held that precious, tiny bundle 
of femininity in your arms and 
realized she was all yours? Or 
could it have been that moment 
in which she first entwined her 
tiny little fingers around one of 
yours? I believe it was then that 
you recognized how quickly your 
wee daughter had taken posses- 
sion of your heart. 

From there on time just seem- 
ed to dash along. In the next 
few years on two other anxious 
occasions, you grinned when the 
Doctor announced: “It’s another 
lovely girl.” Yes, it began to look 
as if God wished you to learn 
about “little women.” 


Before you knew it, three lit- 
tle tots in pinafores were run- 


A bond of 
faith and love 


ning down the street to meet you, 
jumping into your arms; hug- 
ging you so tightly. And how 
your pride seemed to grow with 
theirs when one of them some- 
times pointed to you proudly 
and said: “Kids, there comes our 
daddy!” “Three little sweet- 
hearts. . . pretty wonderful, eh? 
And to think I once felt a little 
cheated with Our Lord’s first 
‘little gift’ because she wasn’t a 
boy.” 


While looking through a group 
of family snapshots one day you 
discover how much your oldest 
little princess has changed in 
the last year. You are amazed 
to find she has lost all her baby 
looks, that she is now an as- 
sured, poised child. Then sud- 
denly it pops into your mind that 
she will be starting to school in 
the fall. And with a tinge of re- 
gret you recognize the fact that 
this new phase of life may bring 
about a change in your close re- 
lationship with her. Will she 
then consider herself too big to 
scramble with the other two for 
that privileged spot on your lap 
at story hour time? Or will the 
world take complete possession 
of her mind and soul from the 
moment she opens her first school 
book? You wonder about this and 
many other things. 


Well, dad, if you allow the 
world’s people and activities to 
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rob yuu of the beauty of father- 
daughter comradeship, you will 
be doing your children a great in- 
justice. And you will be depriv- 
ing yourself of many golden mo- 
ments of contentment and hap- 
piness. 

From the time girls begin rub- 
bing shoulders with the world, 
the father should play a major 
role in their lives. They need to 
know him not only in the role of 
father, which suggests discipline, 
censure, a form of dictatorship; 
but more important than that, 
they need him as a friend. 

Is it possible for a father to be 
a pal with his daughters? Yes 
indeed! It is almost imperative 
for girls to have a man’s point 
of view if they wish their fu- 
ture to be well adjusted and hap- 
py. It is important for daugh- 
ters to familiarize themselves 
with manhood in the person of 
their father, the one man to 
whom they are nearest. 

When young girls pass into the 
mystery of adolescence there is 
often an element of restraint 
between father and daughters. 
But the father should never with- 
draw his interest and affection 
at this time. Some fathers seem 


to feel that this is where the 
mother is closer to daughters’ re- 
actions. But never so much be- 
fore in their lives will girls need 
their father as a friend. And 
only if he becomes a pal to his 
daughters, will he be able to 
jump the hurdle of restraint and 
strangeness between them. 

If the father encourages his 
daughters to share his hobbies, 
soon he will find they will also be 
sharing views and discussing 
things freely with them. When 
they are puzzled with one of 
life’s little problems, the father 
will be happy to find them in- 
stinctively turning to him for his 
opinion and advice. And through 
these meetings, these excursions 
when they go golfing, fishing, 
riding, or sailing together, there 
will be built a strong bond of 
faith and love. 

Where there is a deep rela- 
tionship of friendship between 
a father and his daughters, sel- 
dom does the father need to wor- 
ry about the means in which he 
will exercise his authority. This 
father’s prerogative rests on mu- 
tual understanding and confi- 
dence; not on compulsion with 
the right to penalize. 


Films 


Irrespective of what efforts may elsewhere be made to- 
wards the end of insuring that the screen shall be of wholesome 
and constructive influence, there is no complete and competent 
substitute for a vigilant and informed interest on the part of 
parents. The public of all ages must be taught to form a right 
conscience about motion pictures.—Martin Quigley, President, 
Quigley Publishing Co., N. Y. 
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Stories From The Man In 
The Sacristy” 


Confessions: High Mass: 
Wedding: Two Funerals 


pu sitting in the sacristy. In 

a few minutes the priest will 
have finished confessions and I’ll 
be free to lock up after the last 
penitent has finished his devo- 
tions. 

The confessions are unusually 
heavy tonight; tomorrow is the 
patronal feast of our church and 
a General Communion will take 
place. I like these big confes- 
sions and General Communions, 
because it tells me that in spite 
of all we read and hear about 
the leakage from the Church, the 
Faith is still there and “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail.” 

I can hear, out there in the 
chapel, the metallic ring of coins 
dropping into the votive box. 
A candle is being lighted. I won- 
der to myself, for what inten- 
tion? There are those who tell 
you that votive stands are dirty, 
vulgar and inartistic things with 
which to adorn God’s house. They 
may be right, and as votive 
stands are made at present, I 
think they are right. 

But I should lament their 
passing if they were done ‘away 
with, for to me they are a sym- 
bol of that simple faith which 
will move mountains. There 
they are, holding their burnt 
offerings to the Almighty, either 
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in praise, intercession or thanks- 
giving. 

I hear more and more coins 
falling into the iron box. ... 
Now maybe that’s Old Dan, 
whose greatest intention is to 
have the priest with him when 
he dies. Or it may be young 
Mary, who can’t decide upon her 
true vocation in life . . . Could 
it be the poor father who lost 
three sons in as many weeks in 
the war and never ceases to pray 
for their souls? 


I know that quite a few of 
those candles are being lit by 
my friend Pat in thanksgiving 
because Nora has accepted him; 
he has just been round to tell 
me the good news. There’ll be a 
Nuptial Mass before long. 

Tokens of sorrow or joy or 
longing, those little pure pillars 
of wax burn themselves out be- 
fore the throne of God. A holy 
custom which it would be hard 
to replace. The greasy dirt 
which they cause I alone must 
clean, and I am not complain- 
ing. 

* * 

We have a High Mass this 
morning. I like a High Mass. 
It is the nearest we in an or- 
dinary parish church get to the 
magnificence of the liturgy. Our 
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choir is not Sistine by any 
means, nor are our servers con- 
versant with Martinucci, but 
they have purity of intention, 
and for this we are forgiven 
much. 

I am Master of Ceremonies 
this morning. I have put on my 
new cassock for the occasion. I 
call out Procedamus in no un- 
certain tones, exultant in the 
fact that I have the parish priest 
under my control for the next 
hour or so, and what curate will 
deny me this little luxury? 

I feel important as I turn 
over the leaves of the missal and 
point out to the celebrant, for 
ceremony’s sake, the collects 
which he already knows he has to 
sing and which he has been up 
half the night practising. And 
then my vanity falls from me as 
I catch sight of his anointed 
hands outstretched in supplica- 
tion for me. I feel humble and 
join with the choir in singing 
Kyrie Eleison, “Lord have mercy 
on your humble servant.” 

The Gospel is sung in that 
awe-inspiring Tonus Evangelii 
which makes you feel that truly 
you stand on holy ground. 

I take the book from the dea- 
con and place it on the credence 
table. The celebrant and minis- 
ters go to sit down for the sing- 
ing of the Credo and I make 
ready to join myself in singing, 
from my heart, the act of Faith 
with the choir when I feel some- 
thing round my ankle. I look 
down, and see that my sock sus- 
pender is hanging loose. 
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I catch the deacon’s eye. Can 


it be that I see a twinkle there- - 


in? I bow with dignity to the 
celebrant, walk behind the altar, 
and having adjusted my sock 
suspender, take a small missal 
from my pocket, return to the 
sanctuary, and bowing again to 
the celebrant, place the missal 
on the credence table. 

I give myself up to the medita- 
tion on Pride and its Fall. The 
congregation think I have obeyed 
the rubrics, and the deacon is 
provided with a good story to tell 
against me. 

@ 

I am feeling sad this morning, 
perhaps a little morbid. I am 
laying out the “Black,” for we 
are having a Requiem Mass. 

I never take out the “Black” 
without wondering to myself if 
the next time the priest puts it 
on it will be for me. Morbid? 
Well a little. But it is good that 
I am reminded periodically of 
my last end. 

This morning, I have deep 
cause for thought. The Mass is 
for a young girl of 17 who has 
died of diphtheria. 

She was well known to me, a 
good child of good parents. She 
was full of the joys of life but 
a week ago. She was the life 
and soul of the gatherings of the 
Children of Mary. It seemed 
that her mission in life was to 
trip along bestowing a smile 
here, a kind word there. To 
marry and have children, per- 
haps, whom she would bring up 
to love God as she did. A few 
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short days—and now she lies 
out there before the tabernacle 
—and her young pure soul has 
returned to the God. Who made 
it. 

Last week we buried a Grand 
Old Man of the parish. Eighty- 
seven summers he had seen. At 
his graveside I felt a great joy 
in the thought that here was an 
old warrior who had waged war 
on the devil, the world and the 
flesh for so long and was now 
gathered to his fathers to re- 
ceive the reward he had merited. 
But the death of this young girl 
seems so strange, so contrary to 
the normal course of nature that 
I feel perplexed and baffled. 

In the chapel kneel the poor 
parents, bowed down beneath 
their cross, their friends and the 
dead girl’s contemporaries. 

I kneel in the church through- 


out the Holy Sacrifice and try 
to think it all out. And then as 
the priest performs the absolu- 
tions and the truly magnificent 
prayers which the Church lays 
down are said, I feel that there 
is something beautiful in the 
cutting off of this young girl’s 
life, that there is something 
more grand in it than the death 
of the Grand Old Man. 


I feel that there is something 
almost natural in God’s desire to 
pluck the flower while still fresh; 
for which of us would wait until 
a flower was blown before cut- 
ting it and taking it into our 
home? 


I join silently with the priest: 
“Come to her assistance, all ye 
saints of God... . receiving her 
soul, offering it in the sight of 
the Most High.” 


Henewal Uf The Consecration Uf The Family 


Most sweet Savior, humbly kneeling at Thy feet, we renew 
the consecration of our family to Thy Divine Heart. 
Be Thou our King forever! In Thee we have full and entire 


confidence. 


May Thy Spirit penetrate our thoughts, our desires, our 


words and our works. 


Bless our undertakings, share in our joys, in our trials and 


in our labors. 


Grant us to know Thee better, to love Thee more, to serve 


Thee without faltering. 


From the ends of the earth let this cry respond: “May the 
triumphant Heart of Jesus be everywhere loved, blessed and 


glorified forever!” Amen. 


Honor and glory be to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 
No kid is by nature intolerant. It is one of the few forms 
of ignorance which has to be cultivated—-Frank Sinatra. 
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How The Indian Does It 


Mrs. Karl S. Herzfeld * 


Hew the Indian must pity the 

poor civilized white man in 
his inability to train his chil- 
dren! Yes, how he must almost 
laugh at him as he views all his 
pale face brothers’ and sisters’ 
education and science coupled 
with their giant problem of juve- 
nile delinquency. How much 
more successful he must feel he 
is in training his own children, 
in preparing them for a useful 
life. 

Take, for instance, the North- 
ern Algonquian Indians — more 
specifically, the Cree along the 
western and southern coasts of 
James Bay and the related Mon- 
tagnais on the East side of the 
Bay. To strangers these Indians 
appear stolid and reserved, some- 
times even quite stupid. Within 
the family, kinship and friend- 
ship circle, however, they are 
usually very jolly, laughing and 
joking a great deal. Their ability 


’ to wrest a livelihood from so in- 


hospitable an environment with 
so little in the way of techno- 
logical assistance is at least one 
very telling proof of their intelli- 
gence. The better one knows 
those Indians the more he is 
struck with the similarities to 
rather than the differences from 
ourselves. They are subject to 
the same joys, sorrows, affec- 
tions, and fears as we ourselves 
and are a perfectly human people 


Modern parents can 
learn from them 


—and consequently by no means 
perfect. 

There are, nevertheless, cer- 
tain important respects in which 
the behavior of Algonquian chil- 
dren on the average differs from 
that of the majority of our 
American White children. Com- 
pared with our children the 
Northern Algonquian children 
are actually self-reliant and re- 
latively independent at a very 
early age. According to our 
strict standards of routine for 
infants being brought up “by 
the book,” Indians are particu- 
larly lax. Yet by the time a child 
is three he is expected to stand 
on his own. While, for instance, 
he doesn’t literally paddle his 
own canoe, he tries to help the 
other members of the family in 
paddling their common canoe. On 
the portage he packs on his back 
his own little bundle. With in- 
crease in age goes increase in 
the number and kinds of duties 
he undertakes. 

That young children are ac- 
customed to exercise real judg- 
ment comes as a surprise to some 
of us. Yet such is definitely the 
case. There is an unusual regard 
for property rights and theft is 
practically unknown. There is no 
need for lock and key, but every- 
one is accustomed to know what 
everyone else has. In spite of 
their relative independence and 
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strong sense of personal prop- 
erty, the selfishly exclusive atti- 
tude is missing. Things are to 
be used and shared, not to be 
accumulated. 


Northern Algonquian children 
display a remarkably non-aggres- 
sive, non-competitive, sharing 
attitude toward others. The 
fighting spirit is not apparent. 
Even though some of the games 
are rough-and-tumbke, there is no 
deliberate cruelty and very little 
quarreling. The boys with their 
bows and arrows play at hunting, 
not at war, and a large propor- 
tion of their recreation is taken 
up in so-called imitative play 
which is anticipatory of adult 
life. 

Leadership in the loose play 
group, consisting of children 
from about five or six to fifteen, 
goes normally to the oldest 
rather than to the most popular 
or most aggressive. In the few 
contests in which they indulge, 
such as canoe-racing or weight- 
lifting, there is no challenge and 
no drive to triumph over con- 
testants. Defeat is taken good- 
naturedly and lightly. Exhibi- 
tionists are few and far between 
and even in the school situation, 
competition does not come easy. 

So much for the end results. 
How are these results brought 
about? First, while parents are 
exceedingly fond of their chil- 
dren, the average Northern 
Algonquian adult tends to take 
children seriously and to treat 
them with a certain amount of 
dignity from very early years 
onward. There is no baby-talk 


for these youngsters. For in- 
stance, no shade of annoyance is 
apparent regardless of how much 
children get in the way or cause 
delays in working. If the chil- 
dren tease for too much attention 
from a busy mother, she may 
good-naturedly shoo them out of 
the tent and tell them to stay 
away all day. For her to tell 
them to “shut-up” or for her to 
slap them would be entirely out 
of character. I have never seen 
an Indian adult lose his temper 
with a child—and, incidentally, 
temper tantrums on the part of 
children are rare. When they do 
occur no attention is paid them. 


Likewise in situations which 
to me seemed fraught with some 
slight danger to the child, the 
adults would be exceedingly calm 
and collected. These Indians can- 
not understand the seeming 
timidity of white parents nor the 
excited manner of most of them 
toward their children. The fre- 
quent repetition of “don’t do 
this” and “don’t do that,” to 
which we are habituated, seems 
quite unnecessary to the Indian 
parents. Thus children instead of 
being petted and protected on the 
one hand and continually chided 
and admonished on the other, are 
left very much to their own de- 
vices and learn by experience. A 
young child in the toddling stage 
is allowed to play with anything 
he can get his hands on, even 
with his sister’s favorite neck- 
lace. The sister is not allowed to 
grab the necklace from him—she 
is supposedly old enough to look 
after her own things and keep 
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them out of reach. It does her no 
good to fuss if the necklace gets 
broken. 

In general, the indirect “take 
for granted” system of training 
which often looks to us like 
spoiling is the method used to 
instill self-reliance and responsi- 
bility. Corporal punishment is 
not employed. Withholding food 
is to this people unthinkable. On 
the contrary, if there should be 
little food available—a situation 
which is not uncommon in this 
land of frequent famine and even 
starvation—the children are fed 
first and the adults divide the 
remainder. 

In this society which is so 
largely home-centered, the gap 
between the generations is large- 
ly bridged over. The contrast 
between adults and children is 
not so marked; the contrast of 
superiority versus inferiority, of 
knowing versus ignorance, of de- 
pendence versus independence, 
tends to be toned down rather 
than accentuated. The concept of 
the family as shared enterprise, 
each member with his own re- 
sponsibility, graded of course 
and with the major responsibility 
resting on the parents, makes for 
effective use of the well-known 
pedagogical device of approval 
and disapproval. 

Prestige is gotten from ap- 
proval of elders,—in the case of 
adults in the closely knit kin- 
ship and friendship circle. Shar- 
ing with others and good nature 
are prime virtues. Recognition 
comes from ability to do things, 
not from ability to beat others. 


Each child has an opportunity 
to take his place in the sun as he 
masters skills on the way to ma- 
turity. 

Just as proper conduct is re- 
warded by deeply felt approval 
which brings prestige, so mis- 
conduct is punished by disappro- 
val which involves real loss of 
status. Laziness, stinginess and 
aggressiveness are to the North- 
ern Algonquians real faults. If 
the child is guilty of these he not 
only brings shame to his parents 
but heaps the scorn of the whole 
kinship circle upon his head. It 
is obvious that mere disapproval 
in word, which the child can 
sense is only half meant, cannot 
compare in effect to the emotion- 
ally saturated disapproval to 
which these children are sub- 
jected. 

To sum up: Behavior of 
Northern Algonquian children 
differs on the average in certain 
respects from behavior of our 
own children. An analysis of the 
factors underlying their behavior 
seems to show that the Indian 
children conduct themselves in 
particular ways not because they 
are naturally more self-reliant 
and more generous, less aggres- 
sive, than are our own, but be- 
cause of certain cultural differ- 
ences which are reflected in the 
training of these children. 

We have pointed out that the 
attitude of Indian parents dif- 
fers considerably from our own 
in taking children more seriously 
than we, in expecting and en- 
couraging them to gradually as- . 
sume increasing responsibility 
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and to exercise independent 
judgment. Ability to do things 
well, generosity and good nature 
are prime virtues; laziness, stin- 
giness and aggressiveness are 
grave faults. Living up to the 
code brings prestige through rec- 
ognition by elders, breaking the 
code brings real loss of status. 
The technique of training 
through approval and disappro- 
val is effective because both are 
emotionally saturated. The demo- 
cratic procedures within the 
family allow each child, through 
living up to the code, to achieve 
his place as a valued member in 
_ the cooperative enterprise. Dan- 
ger of losing this place, through 
breaking the code, is a very real 
force in bringing about conform- 
ity. Corporal punishment and 
other types of compulsion such as 
fear of supernatural beings 
would seem to be unnecessary. 


Perhaps we could benefit a 
little by application of some as- 
pects of this Indian system of 
training to our own. It is true 
that Northern Algonquian so- 
ciety is home-centered to a 
higher degree than ours. Yet it 
is equally true that in spite of 
the school, the Church, the 
neighborhood gang, and other 
social institutions, the family is 
still the basic educational agency 
in our own society. Actually 
some of our Catholic families do 
exhibit many of the same atti- 
tudes and practices which we 
have outlined as characteristic of 
the Northern Indian cultures, 
and with equally good results. In 
general, however, I believe that 


we tend to baby our children un- 
necessarily even through adoles- 
cence, and then when they marry 
we expect them suddenly to be- 
have as mature adults. The data 
presented suggest that if we 
would take them more seriously 
from early years, grade responsi- 
bility, and expect co-operation, 
we would at the same time be in- 
troducing the more democratic 
attitudes between parent and 
child which help bridge over the 
gap between the generations and 
increase the emotional force of 
approval and disapproval as ap- 
plied by parents. 


To tell a child what to do and 
what not to do and expect blind 
obedience is certainly not pro- 
ductive of results. Nor is it 
sufficient to merely verbally ap- 
prove or disapprove without 
honest conviction backing it up. | 
For example, the parent who ver- 
bally disapproves of fighting be- 
tween boys, and who at the same 
time is actually proud that his 
“manly” son has come off victor 
in his first scrap, is not going 
to succeed in keeping his boy 
from fighting. In other words, if 
the parent still believes that 
“boys will be boys,” not much if 
anything can be done about it, 
and the picture is a rather hope- 
less one. Actually, however, as 
we are learning from study of 
various cultures of the world, 
human nature in the child can 
be moulded into any one of many 
different forms. A great deal 


can be done about it, and the 
picture so revealed is a very 
hopeful one. 


A Murderess | Met 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


HE bus was crowded and the 
bulky package I was carrying 
insisted on easing itself on to the 
lap of the young Mexican woman 
sitting next to me. As I tried to 
coax it back on me, she smiled a 
nice white-toothed smile: “That’s 
all right. I don’t mind.” 


By then the bus driver was 
having a time explaining some- 
thing about a transfer to an old 
woman. My seat mate wanted to 
talk. “He’s got my sympathy,” 
she said. “I have to meet the 
public all day too.” 

“What do you do,” I asked. 


“Hash sling.” She paused a 
minute then went on: “But it’s 
not so bad. I make about 12 
dollars a day.” 

“Pretty good.” I commented. 


“Well, I have to,” she went on. 
“I’ve got four kids. And my 
husband is still in the army. 
That stingy little money they 
send only pays the board bill for 
the kids.” 

Well! Here I thought was 
something else in common be- 
sides the package on our joint 
laps. “I’ve got twice as many 
children as you have,” I confided, 
expecting her to cozy up at that 
announcement. 

Instead she looked aghast. 
“That’s awful,” she said. Then 
as though to console me on my 
fate she said, “But I have twins.” 

“T’ve got two sets of twins,” I 


Not a Catholic, 
but awfully worried 


put in, certain now that we’d be 
chummy. 

* “God,” she said. “That must 
be terrible.” Then because she 
must have had it on her mind 
she blurted out, “I just had an 
abortion.” 

“Why, you’re crazy,” I told 
her. “You’re liable to kill your- 
self.” 

“I’d rather die,” she said 
darkly, “than to have any more 
kids.” 

Our conversation rolled along 
with the bus, with the package in 
our laps, the only thing we had 
in common. Or at least it seemed 
so for awhile. But even while we 
talked and she gave her sordid 
little story of an address where 
there was a man who knew how 
to do it safe and how her hus- 
band said he’d leave her if she 
ever did such a thing again, I 
could sense something else we 
shared. 

And even though the ears of 
several passengers were defi- 
nitely tuned in on this meaty 
conversation, we went on talking. 

“Are you Catholic?” I asked 
her because I had to. 

“No!” she said. “No! I 
wouldn’t be, because you’d have 
to worry if you’re a Catholic.” 

And when I got off and waved 
to her as the bus started up I 
knew that no*matter what she 
said out loud she was worrying— 
and plenty. Poor thing. 
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Bringing Southern 
families to God 


UILDING four mission 

churches in the space of less 
than two years is no mean feat, 
but when one peoples them with 
reclaimed and convert Catholics, 
then it is a real accomplishment. 

In 1940, in an outlying mining 
district of the Mobile Diocese, 
there were sixty or more fallen- 
away Catholics, born on foreign 
shores. They settled there, and 
with few opportunities to attend 
Mass and receive the Sacra- 
ments, they gradually fell away, 
raising up a generation of chil- 
dren who had never seen a priest 
or sister. 

When visiting was first begun, 
few evidenced any desire to re- 
turn to their faith, while some 
openly displayed their hostility. 
A “revival” was given, interest 
was aroused, a little beachhead 
was established. The work was 
slow, however, and even the 
road, the narrow mountainous, 
five-mile highway, seemed to 
make things more discouraging. 
Prayer and sweat and a lot of 
patience were poured into this 
reclaiming project, however, and 
finally the people, after a seem- 
ing eternity, showed interest. 
They began to ask then for the 
Sacraments, and today we have 
a little mission church for them 
there, appropriately dedicated to 
the Queen of Heaven. 


J. A. Durick 


Another mission church, the 
“Immaculate Heart of Mary,” 
given to us by Monsignor Sheen, 
has a human interest story. In 
this section, there were a number 
of fallen-away Catholics living 
among people not favorable to 
our Faith. We had visited and 
tried teaching but to little avail. 
Because of agitation, the prom- 
ised use of the school building 
was withdrawn and a prelimi- 
nary competitive revival burst 
forth in a neighborhood church. 
The guest preacher, a self-styled 
renegade Catholic, inflamed the 
people the first few nights by 
his disparaging remarks and de- 
liberate falsehoods against the 
Church. But perhaps he went 
too far in his objections, because 
gradually his tirades_ stirred 
doubt and distrust. About the 
middle of the week, people be- 
came a little friendlier to us and 
finally began asking questions. 


An old man and his wife, Sun- 
day school teachers, brought 
along certain Bible texts which 
had puzzled their classes. I re- 
member one especially, “Let the 
dead bury the dead,” which they 
declared had nearly caused a 
schism among their members be- 
cause they could not agree on its 
meaning. We gave them the 
Church’s interpretation and ev- 
eryone was satisfied. This re- 


* Condensed from The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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vival was followed up for over a 
year with visiting and weekly in- 
struction for Catholics who had 
never been instructed, and for 
others who wished instruction. 
In this latter group were two 
Protestant leaders in the com- 
munity, who persevered and be- 
came converts, and have brought 
others into the Faith. Today 
they boast of a beautiful church 
—Spanish style—a gift of Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen and a Birming- 
ham benefactor, and their con- 
gregation is growing slowly but 
surely. 

One man in the neighborhood, 
upon- seeing the church go up, 
prophesied that it would last only 
six months. That was three 
years ago. Not only has he seen 
this mission grow, but he has 
also done something he vowed 
he would never do; he has had 
his marriage validated after 
marrying a Catholic out of the 


‘Church. 


As these two missions grew, 
so did the others. In practically 
every case, the opening wedge 
was established because the 
Faith was preached from the 
housetops. But the Outdoor 
Apostolate has more to it than 
meets the eye. For it is not ab- 
solutely true to say that the 
greatest results come from out- 
door preaching alone. It is a 
scientific method, developed by 
priests pioneering in this work, 
that has come to make this work 
the means to reach the non-Cath- 
olic mind. 


What is this scientific method? 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


It consists of systematic pre-re- 
vival visiting, actual preaching, 
and the follow-up work among 
people who are interested. Leave 
out the one and you weaken the 
others. The procedure we use 
here in Alabama is something 
like this: 

We select a vacant lot or a 
front lawn and ask the owner’s 


-permission to use it. We then 


go out and invite the people. A 
house-to-house visitation is made 
to tell them the time and place 
of the outdoor speaking. An in- 
troductory pamphlet is given 
them, such as Father Walde’s 
What You Should Know About 
Catholics; Father Cornelius’ (C. 
P.) Did You Know?; The Truth 
About Catholics; or Father Gin- 
der’s 1t dues Make a Difference. 
Each night a special pamphlet 
is given out, chosen if possible 
along the lines of the sermon. 

As we go about on this “ring- 
ing doorbells” campaign, many 
interesting things occur. I re- 
call one incident particularly 
where one of the priests knocked 
at a door and the door was open- 
ed by a little girl. The priest 
asked to see the lady of the 
house. The little girl called 
back, “Mama, there’s a man to 
see you.” Her husband called out 
from the kitchen, “Tell him her 
husband is home.” 


Beginning our week’s stay in 
a designated place, we set out 
our chairs, a preaching platform, 
question box, projection ma- 
chine and screen to show pictures 
of the life of Christ. Then we 
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play rousing hymns to draw a 
crowd, “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers,” “The Old Rugged Cross,” 
“Jesus Took My Burden,” “In 
the Garden.’ This last contains 
the words, “He walks with me 
and He talks with me,” which 
they like very much. 

We begin our program with 
the Lord’s prayer. We explain 
then why we have come and what 
the program will be. Then comes 
the sermon. Generally, the first 
nights, the subject is salvation 
... “What is your purpose in 
life, why are you here?” Then 
we take up the Bible, the Church, 
Confession, the Holy Eucharist, 
’ the Blessed Virgin, Prayer, and 
other themes. Controversy is 
ruled out. I understand that 
many priests in other parts of 
the country treat two or three 
subjects each night, but we keep 
to one. Following the sermon, 
we play a recorded hymn or sing 
one ourselves, asking the crowd 
to join in. They all know the 
hymn “What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus.” Then someone collects 
the questions. 

This question box is fascinat- 
ing. In the sermon we tell them 
what we think they ought to 
know. In the question box, they 
tell us what they want to know. 
Invariably, the same questions 
will be asked at each pitch. One 
of the favorites: “Why call a 
priest ‘Father’? St. Matthew 
says (23:9), ‘Call no one on 
earth your father: for one is 
your Father, who is in Heaven.’” 


Another is: “Why don’t Cath- 


olic priests marry?” “Why do 
Nuns wear such outlandish hab- 
its?” “Do Nuns really cut all 
their hair off?” “Why is your 
ending of the Lord’s Prayer dif- 
ferent from ours?” 


As I mentioned earlier in the 
article, we try to answer what 
they should know, not what they 
ask. Back of the question about 
the priest not marrying is the 
lie passed around that priests 
pretend to be single, but really 
live as married men. 


Our “Revival” (and this name 
has the Bishop’s sanction, since 
they understand it means preach- 
ing) is closed each evening with 
an illustrated lecture on Our 
Lord’s life. We have colored 
slides that are very beautiful 
and the talk on Our Lord’s life, 
when nicely done, sends them 
all home with a lot of unction. 
The very last thing on the list is 
an Act of Contrition, which we 
ask all to make with us. 


At every opportunity during 
our talks, we urge the people 
listening to investigate further 
the teachings of the Catholic 
Church, but on the last night 
especially do we urge them to 
sign up for further information 
or instruction. Generally from 
one-eighth to one-third of our 
crowd is willing at least to go 
a little further with us. These 
names are gathered and a con- 
venient time and place of meet- 
ing for future inquiry classes 
are arranged. 


At the first meeting of these 
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inquiry classes, we carefully ex- 
plain the seriousness of the soul’s 


search for God, and the necessity: 


of praying constantly for light. 
They are made to understand too 
that these instructions place 
them under no obligation to join 
the Church. 

We have been aided wonder- 
fully by some of the converts to 
the Church who accompany us on 
these inquiry classes, not to men- 
tion some real apostles among 
our born Catholics. I think of 
one convert especially, Earl 
Brown, who has proved to be a 
real believer in Pope Pius’ in- 
vitation to the laity to help 
spread God’s Truth. As I write 
this, I just had a call from Earl 
who wanted about twenty pam- 
phlets. 


“These men I want them for,” 


he said, “are really interested.’ 


I’ve never had any men so inter- 
ested as they. They ask for 
more to read.” The men referred 
to were miners, and Earl is a 
mine foreman. He not only su- 
pervises the digging of coal, but 
he also does a lot of the same 
supervising in helping men dig 
from the Scriptures of God’s 
truths. I asked him how he had 
contacted this particular group 
of men (he contacts them every 
day) and he said: “I was in the 
locker room, and saw a man with 
a religious paper in his back 
pocket. That gave me an open- 
ing to ask him if he had read 
any Catholic literature.” 

After he replied that he 
hadn’t, Earl asked him if he 


would like to read something 
about the Catholic Church. He 
would be very gkad. Since then 
he has passed it on to his 
friends; and Earl carries on, 
helping them with those sacred 
truths which he himself loves so 
much. 


I think this man’s conversion 
is a worthwhile story. God used 
his little girl as the means in 
his case. She wandered into one 
of the catechetical centers one 
day and asked to be “made a 
Catholic.” Neither parent at that 
time was Catholic, but they had 
no objection to her becoming one. 
She did, and her mother was ask- 
ed to look into the Faith that her 
daughter had embraced. She be- 
came a Catholic and Earl was 
asked to look into the Faith that 
wife and daughter had embraced. 
He became a Catholic also—not, 
however, before following our re- 
vivals around all summer, study- 
ing and reading everything he 
could get his hands on. At the 
end of summer he could answer 
objections almost as well as we 
could, and he was so thoroughly 


_ convinced that he asked for bap- 


tism immediately. A humble yet 
a real copy of St. Paul, he is 
indefatigable in his zea] to 
spread the Faith. Knowing the 
texts of scripture familiarly 
quoted by non-Catholics, he is 
easily able to handle objections 
and answer difficult questions. 

Are we ever heckled? No. In 
fact, we often find difficulty in 
getting people to talk at all. 
Questions are sometimes very 
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difficult to obtain. Does this then« 
indicate that there is little or no 
prejudice in the various districts 
in which we preach? No, it does 
not. Prejudice is there, though 
it is fairly well concealed. The 
attitude of so many today re- 
garding the Church might best 
be expressed in the words of the 
old southern gentlemen who said 
to the priest one day as he was 
listening at a street corner: “I 
like you, young man! I don’t 
like that Church of yours, but I 
like you. And if anybody ever 
attempts to harm you, you let 
me know. I’ll cane him!” And 
by the looks of the heavy cane 
he carried, he would have done 
it. 

In other words, people today 
are more tolerant towards Cath- 


olics than towards the Church. 
That is our twofold problem; get- 
ting others to like us and then 
to like our Church. If it is ever 
going to be done, it will be done 
most thoroughly through the 
Outdoor Apostolate. 

We ask our readers to enter 
into the labor of our work, and 
all mission work, by giving us 
the benefit of their prayers. With 
a host of co-workers behind us, 
calling on the Holy Spirit to give 
light to those still in the dark- 
ness of unbelief, we and all oth- 
ers working on missions here in 
our beloved America, will go on 
confident that some day, perhaps 
many years from now, our efforts 
will tell and a vast following of 
souls will be garnered home to 
the one Fold and Shepherd. 


Labor-Saving Levices 


Thomas Alva Edison was once showing a group of friends 
around his fine summer home. He took particular pride in 
pointing out the numerous labor-saving devices with which 
he’d equipped the place. It was with some surprise, therefore, 
that his visitors found an old turnstile leading through to the 
gardens so stubborn that it took a good deal of strength to 
turn the thing. 

Each guest exerted himself, nonetheless, and forced his way 
through the turnstile without comment. The last one through 
took Edison by the arm and held him back from the rest of the 
party for a minute to ‘ask, “How is it, Mr. Edison, that you 
make a fetish of labor-saving devices yet maintain this im- 
possible old turnstile on your place?” 

“Well,” Edison whispered to the curious guest, a broad 
grin on his face, “you see, each time somebody forces his way 
through that turnstile, it pumps eight full gallons of water 
for me in the reservoir tank I have on the roof!”—James C. 
G. Conniff, in The Victorian. 


A-+White Courtship 


John A, O’Brien, Ph.D. 
The University of Notre Dame 


It would seem advisable to 
point out here what constitutes 
the essential malice of unchasti- 
ty. Why is unchastity so griev- 
ously wrong? The answer is clear 
and beyond dispute. Its evil 
lies in the use of a faculty out- 
side the purpose and plan of God 
and nature. The faculty of sex 
. has been bestowed upon man pri- 
marily for the procreation of the 
race. It is to be used therefore 
within the framework of the 
family. 

When torn out of that control, 
it loses its meaning and its pur- 
pose. It constitutes a deordina- 
tion of nature, an abuse of a 
noble faculty, a violation of 
God’s holy law. It becomes a 
mockery and a sham. 

“Nor must we omit to re- 
mark,” declares the Encyclical on 
Christian Marriage, “that, since 
the duty entrusted to parents for 
the good of their children is of 
such high dignity and of such 
great importance, every use of 
the faculty given by God for the 
procreation of new life is the 
right and privilege of the mar- 
ried state alone, by the law of 
God and of nature, and must be 
confined especially within the 
sacred limits of that state.” 

By the law of nature is meant 
the will of God as written in 
human nature itself and binding 
all people at all times. Conse- 
quently, chastity is not a precept 


The ideal 
of youth 


that is distinctively Catholic, 
Protestant or Jewish. It is dis- 
tinctively human. In violating 
it, man surrenders the throne of 
reason to the instincts of his 
animal nature. In other words, 
he becomes a beast—even though 
he is camouflaged in the garb of 
a human. 


So intimately connected are 
the mind, the will, and the emo- 
tions with the functioning of the 
generative faculty, that any un- 
necessary, deliberate, and volun- 
tary indulgence in sexual activ- 
ity outside the conjugal relation- 
ship is grievously wrong. In 
other words, an immodest 
thought or desire, deliberately 
consented to, constitutes a se- 
rious sin. Likewise any vene- 
real pleasure induced without 
necessity and done with sufficient 
deliberation and full consent of 
the will, stains the soul with the 
guilt of mortal sin. In other 
words, unchastity, unlike injus- 
tice and uncharitableness, does 
not admit of parvity or smallness 
of matter. 

It is always a mortal sin when 
the other conditions necessary 
for every mortal sin, namely, 
sufficient deliberation and full 
consent of the will, are also pres- 
ent. If any of these are want- 
ing, even in part, the sin would 


. then, of course, be but a venial 


one. In an instruction designed ~ 
for the men in our armed forces, 
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as well as for youth in civil life, 
Bishop J. F. O’Hara, C.S.C., re- 
ferring to unchastity, says: 

“It is an abominable evil, hate- 
ful to God and shameful to men, 
to seek this pleasure for itself 
without regard to the end for 
which God intended it. If the 
procuring or voluntary accept- 
ance of this pleasure outside of 
its lawful end were not a mor- 
tal sin, a great many would avoid 
the burdens of married life, and 
God’s plan of creation would be 
frustrated. It is evident, there- 
fore, that any thought, word, 
look, desire, reading, conversa- 
tion, or act that produces such 
pleasure is forbidden under pain 
of mortal sin when it is admitted 
voluntarily and without neces- 
sity; and if such pleasure arises 
accidentally from some necessary 
pursuit, the will must be set 
steadfastly against the pleas- 
ure.” 

Let us see if we can make the 
_reasoning behind this conclusion 
clear to all. Why is unchastity 
in itself always a grievous mat- 
ter? It will help in the observ- 
ance of unsullied purity, we 
think, if one understands why 
the voluntary transgression of 
this precept is always so serious. 

The complex of sex consists of 
an intricate pattern of physical 
and psychical elements so closely 
interrelated and intermeshed 
that the arousal of the one al- 
most immediately effects the 
stimulation of the other as well. 
One cannot entertain a lascivious 
thought or imagination without 
exposing himself to the almost 


instant danger of kindling his 
passions into flame. Neither can 
one engage in an action which 
arouses the generative faculty 
without flooding his mind almost 
instantly with thoughts, imagi- 
nations, and desires for further 
and continued pleasures of this 
nature. 

The emotional accompaniment 
of sexual activity constitutes the 
psychological link connecting the 
will with the bodily action. It 
is the involvement of the will in 
the activity which gives to the 
act its moral aspect. For it is 
only when the will is involved 
that morality enters. The ex- 
istence of such a psychological 
link involving the will in all de- 
liberate activity of the genera- 
tive faculty would seem to be 
peculiar to this faculty. This 
helps to explain why the precept 
of chastity alone does not admit 
of smallness of matter. 


Thus either the thought alone 
or the physical act alone can act 
as a trigger which throws into 
activity those primordial forces 
which move in the unplumbed 
depths of our nature on their 
appointed paths. We do not chart 
those paths. They are deter- 
mined for us by God and nature. 
Our responsibility lies in pulling 
the trigger which instantly 
throws these volcanic forces into 
activity along predetermined 
lines. It is like pressing the but- 
ton of a small electric switch 
which can throw a _ thousand 
horsepower dynamo into action. 
It is similar to the lighting of 
a tiny fuse which will set off a 
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thousand feet.away a mighty ex- 
plosion which will shake a whole 
city. 

The pressing of a little button, 
the kindling of a tiny fuse, may 
seem in themselves to be actions 
of little consequence. It is the 
mighty forces, which they set 
off, however, which give them 
their enormous importance. So 
too a slender thought which 
edges its way knife-like into the 
marrow of the will may set off 
an explosion which will shake the 
whole citadel of the human soul. 
Likewise the least voluntary de- 
gree of sex activity is like the 
pressing of a button which 
brings into action beyond our 
contro] those primordial forces 
that stir in -the unfathomed 
depths of our nature and carry 
us along their swift moving cur- 
rents to their predetermined 
goals. 

Does this doctrine seem rig- 
orous or harsh? It was none oth- 
er than the gentle and loving 
Christ who taught it when He 
said: “You have heard that it 
was said to them of old: Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. But 
I say to you, that whosoever shall 
look on a woman to lust after 
her, hath already committed 
adultery with her in his heart.””! 
In these words Christ makes it 
clear that the mere desire to 
commit such a sin already brands 
the individual as an adulterer in 
the eyes of God. As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he. 

The gentle Christ then points 
out the importance of avoiding 


1 Matt. 5: 27-29 


the occasions of sin, saying: 
“And if thy right eye scandalize 
thee, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee. For it is expedient 
for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, rather than thy 
whole body be cast into hell. And 
if thy right hand scandalize thee, 
cut if off, and cast it from thee; 
for it is expedient for thee that 
one of thy members should per- 
ish, rather than that thy whole 
body go into hell.” 

In the text the word scandalize 
is used in the sense of being an 
occasion of sin. In this stern 
and emphatic manner did the 
merciful and loving Jesus drive 
home to his hearers the necessity 
of fleeing from the occasions of 
unchastity. Thus vividly does 
Christ teach us that our victory 
over this enemy will be best 
gained by instant flight. To dally 
is to suffer defeat. 

In the book of Exodus is the 
stern command of almighty God: 
“Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery.”! Three verses later is re- 
corded His other command: 
“Neither shalt thou desire his 
wife.” In the book of Wisdom 
we are warned: “For perverse 
thoughts separate from God.” 
This same emphasis upon the 
sinfulness of evil thoughts is re- 
peated in Proverbs: “Evil 
thoughts are in abomination to 
the Lord.” “Give not thy 
mouth,” warns LEcclesiasticus, 
“to cause thy flesh to sin.’”’* 


1 Exodus 20:14 

2 Wisdom 1:3 

8 Proverbs 15:26 

4 Ecclesiasticus 5:5 
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The teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment concerning the divine pre- 
cept of purity is reechoed and in- 
tensified in the New Testament. 
We have already cited the words 
of Christ Himself. The chief 
of His Apostles, St. Peter re- 
flects the doctrine of his divine 
Master. “Dearly beloved,” he 
writes in his first epistle, “I be- 
seech you as strangers and pil- 
grims, to refrain yourselves from 
carnal desires which war against 
the soul.”5 

His fellow laborer, St. Paul, is 
most emphatic. In his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he de- 
clares: “Do not err; neither for- 
nicators, nor idolators, nor adul- 
terers, nor the effeminate, nor 
sodomites, nor thieves, nor the 
covetous, nor drunkards, nor the 
evil-tongued, nor the greedy will 
possess the kingdom of God. And 
you have been sanctified, you 
have been justified in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in 
the spirit of our God.” 

These are strong, frank words. 
The Apostle then proceeds to 


show the sacredness of the hu- 
man body as the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, “Now the body,” he 
continues, “is not for immoral- 
ity, but for the Lord, and the 
Lord for the body. Now God 
has raised up the Lord and will 
also raise us up by his power. 
Do you not know that your 
bodies are members of Christ? 
Shall I then take the members 
of Christ and make them mem- 
bers of a harlot? By no means! 
Or do you not know that he who 
cleaves to a harlot, becomes one 
body with her? ‘For the two,’ 
it says, ‘shall be in one flesh.’ 
But he who cleaves to the Lord 
is one spirit with him. 

“Flee immorality. Every sin 
that a man commits is outside 
the body, but the immoral man 
sins against his own body. Or 
do you know that your members 
are the temple of the Holy Spirit, 
who is in you, whom you have 
from God, and that you are not 
your own? For you have been 
bought at a great price. Glorify 
God and bear him in your 
body.” 


2 6:14-20 


Mother 


What a majestic figure is that of the mother in the home 
as she fulfills her destiny’at the cradle side, the nurse and teach- 
er of her little ones! Hers is truly a task full of labour, and We , 
should be tempted to deem her unequal to it were it not for the 
grace of God which is ever at hand to enlighten, direct and 
sustain her in her daily anxieties and toil; were it not, too, for 
those other educators, mother-like in spirit and energy, whom 
she calls to aid her in the formation of these youthful souls. 


—Pius XII. 


5 I Pet. 2:17 
1 6:9-12 


Station 


Leo Ortman, 0.5.B. 


DN "T Cheat! 


Prominently displayed on the 
school bulletin board is a poster 
with that caption: “Don’t 
Cheat!” I’ve always wanted to 
ask the authorities of that school, 
“Why not?” because I feel that 
the secular school can give no 
solid, effective reasons for good 
behavior. 

Our Christian religion has 
those reasons, solid and effective 
ones. 

Your little ones, for example, 
have heard from their earliest 
years of God, His goodness and 
His love. 

The month of June brings 
special occasions for pointing out 
God’s love. 

Can you take your four or five 
year-old with you for the Corpus 
Christi procession? You can tell 
him beforehand that he’s going 
to see a wonderful, beautiful 
sight. We have that procession 
just to say, “I love you” to 
Jesus. Jesus is happy to be in 
the procession and to bless us. 

Certainly, it will be better still 
if the little ones can have the 
privilege of actually walking in 
the procession along with Mother 
and Father. 

Believe me, you'll have ques- 
tions galore afterwards — but 
tiny people learn by asking: Who 
are those boys all. dressed up and 
candles in their hands? Can I 


BABY 


Let them be 
good for Jesus 


be a server some day? Why did 
those girls carry flowers? What 
was that smoke? Why did it 
smell so “funny”? What was it 
that the priest carried? And 
you'll tell them all about it. 
You'll give a child’s answer to 
the child’s question. You'll tell 
them that we do all this because 
Jesus is so good. Jesus is with us 
in our churches because He loves 
us and wants to be at hand to 
help us. 

The feast of the Sacred Heart 
is above all the feast of God’s 
love. Your children will be 
thrilled by a special visit to the 
church. You show them the 
statue of the Sacred Heart. You 
tell them that the statue has the 
Heart on the outside to remind 
us of how much Jesus loves us. 
Together with your children you 
fold your hands and kneeling 
pray, “Jesus, I love you. You 
are so good.” 

You have taught the babies 
that God made them because He 
loves little children. And God 
gave these little children to 
Mother and Father because He 
loves Mother and Father. Why, 
everything we have and are and 
like comes from God. 

That’s why we say our Morn- 
ing Prayers—to say “Good morn- 
ing” to Jesus and thank Him for 
another day. That’s why we say 
our table prayers—to ask God to 
bless our meals and to thank Him 
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for being so good to us. And at 
night, we always stop and say 
our Night Prayers to thank the 
Good God and the dear Jesus for 
taking such good care of us 
during the day. 

Children’s eyes are always 
seeing something new. They fill 
with awe—those eyes—and the 
baby behind the eyes runs to 
Mother or Father, “Look what I 
saw!” Is it the glory of the sun- 
set? the glow of the full moon? 
the tiny details of a flower? the 
picture seen in Sandy’s or 
Tabby’s eyes? Whatever, they 
are all creatures of God, all 
chances for us to tell the little 
ones of how wonderful God is 
and how good He is to us. 

From lessons like these on 
God’s goodness, Baby learns why 
he should do what he should. The 
why is love. 

“Do it for Jesus,” becomes a 


very strong appeal after the child 
knows how much Jesus loves 
him. Even acts of kindness for 
the birds and pets can have love 
for their background. 

Remember, it is not natural 
for little children to give and be 
unselfish. They must be trained 
to give. We must help them. We 
must encourage them to share 
their toys and sweets with their 
brothers and sisters and play- 
mates. “Jesus wants you to let 
Bobby play with your wagon.” 
“Jesus likes it that you gave 
Mary a piece of candy.” 

Baby soon learns the loving 
care of Father and Mother. Baby 
will learn of God’s loving care, 
too, if you tell him. And baby 


will be glad to pray and to do 
kind acts when he knows he is 
doing them for Jesus, Who loves 
him so much. 


A Crime Against The State 


Divorce is not only irreligious; it is unpatriotic as well. 
Nothing is more detrimental to the welfare of the State than 
divorce, because it disregards the indissoluble character of 
marriage, the only basis of true home life. Whatever destroys 
the home, saps the foundations of the State. From the home 
has ever come all that is noble, good and pure; all that tends 
to make a people great, strong and mighty. The home is the 
strength of the nation. Destroy the home, and the nation that 
has fostered divorce causes its own downfall. 

It should be made clear that loyalty to the marriage bond 
and to the home is required not only by the law of God, but by 
the love of country as well; and whoever, by his example, weak- 
ens the foundations of the home, sins against the very life of the 
State. It can be truthfully said that the future of the State and 
of the world, the moral future of mankind—all depend upon the 
purity and sanctity of the home.—United in Christ, p. 27. 
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What About These “Polls”? 


Katherine Burton 


N all the trivia of the present 
day there is probably nothing 
quite like the various “polls” that 
clutter up the American way of 
life. They cover nearly every- 
thing. Do you favor soap opera? 
What kind of cleaner do you use 
on your sink? Do you use a 
washing machine with a wringer 
attachment or not? Should you 
give your children an allowance? 


They go on and on. Some come 
by mail; some come right to your 
doorstep. Some are blindfold 
tests, and I sincerely hope no one 
ever offers me one of these. I 
am willing to let a train robber 
put a red handkerchief over part 
of his face if he feels that he 
will be a success in life by doing 
that or let justice have one over 
her eyes if that symbol carries 
meaning, but for the rest of us 
handkerchiefs are, as the old 
phrase has it, “for show or 
blow,” and not for putting over 
the eyes of a housewife so that 
she can tell whether Whofizz’s 
soap is better or worse than 
Whofuzz’s. 

The conversation in such ads 
is wonderful too. Three women 
get together in a picture and bal- 
looning out of their mouths are 
phrases that tell all about the 
product being advertised, in long 
sentences wherein all ingredients 
are mentioned and the results, 
when all most of us do is get a 


Let the mothers 
and fathers speak 


few boxes of a well-known clean- 
er and get to work with it, not 
being too particular to make a 
speech beforehand stating that 
the ingredients are talc, am- 
monia, sand, and borax. 

The polls that fascinate me 
most are not those dealing with 
the state of powders, desserts, or 
cigarettes, or even those that set- 
tle firmly and effectively the 
state of the nation with their 
calm sure percentages. The ones 
I love most are the, so to speak, 
emotional ones, those that deal 
with the relations of men and 
women—and usually with hus- 
bands and wives. 


Lately even the Gallup poll, 
perhaps hard up for new opin- 
ions, and having exhausted world 
affairs, has taken to this kind. 
Among the most recent have 
been two regarding the chief 
faults husbands find in their 
wives and vice versa. It is in- 
teresting to note that neither list 
mentions the difficulties of pol- 
itics or religion. It would be in- 
teresting to speculate on this. 
Are they in agreement on these 
subjects? Or are they unimpor- 
tant subjects between husband 
and wife? 


You see how easy it is to get 
started in the polling business. 
Here I am all but beginning one 
myself. At all events, it is in- 
teresting that no wife mentioned 
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as a fault her husband’s not go- 
ing to church and no man said it 
about his wife. Does that mean 
unanimity—or indifference? 


The wives list their trouble as 
money in the main, and men say 
nagging is the worst in women. 
And perhaps they both are ob- 
jecting to the same thing. I 
sometimes think the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world is for a 
man to understand what it costs 
to run a house. It is a very dif- 
ferent thing when you pay out 
the money yourself, dollar by 
dollar, for food and clothes and 
the small items of every day, and 
as a rule a man yields all this in 
a lump sum to his wife. And it 
looks like a lot of money when 
in one sum. The wife, who 
breaks it up into the necessities, 
can tell where it goes. But there 
is a certain impatience with hav- 
ing to tell about items, as well 
as a certain impatience in hear- 
ing what is needed and why. No 
one wants to tell it and no one 
wants to listen, but each wants 
to be the justified complainer. 

In the poll given by the men 
one fault listed against women 
was that very thing: “It’s gim- 
me, gimme, all the time,” wrote 
one husband. The trouble is that 
women have to use the gimme 
tactics so often, for rubbers for 
Tommy and a new dress for 
Mary and a chair for the living 
room, and maybe a hat for her- 
self. A man buys for himself, 
so he can’t possibly get left out. 
But I know plenty of women who 
have enough for Tommy and for 


Mary but when the purse reaches 
their wants it is empty. 

Another fault the men list is 
nagging—that poor old over- 
worked word. To use this as a 
fault makes me slightly weary. 
Nagging about what? To keep a 
man looking his best—to insist 
he do his share about the chil- 
dren — to fix the door that 
squeaks and the step that is 
broken—to keep his ambition 
high? All these are no doubt nag- 
ging of a sort. I have a feeling 
that about three-quarters of 
what men term nagging is of 
this kind, and that perhaps the 
other fourth is really unreason- 
able nagging. 


When I read this poll and saw 
listed the worst faults of women, 
according to complaints of men, 
I wondered something else. 
Among the faults are extrav- 
agence, night clubbing, drinking, 
gossiping, selfishness, outside in- 
terests, and other men. And I 
wondered how many of those 
who seem so bitter about each 
other’s—I hardly dare say—bet- 
ter half had children in their 
families. The list sounds like one 
where the women have empty 
lives and futile ones, because 
they have nothing to consider 
but themselves. 

If you have, as many people 
have, a fairly small income and 
three or four children to bring 
up on it, then you can’t, if you 
love the children, be very selfish, 
and you can’t do much night 
clubbing. For in almost all cases 
parents want to do things for 
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their children and they will make 
sacrifices for them which they 
would never make for each other. 

I am at last, after various ex- 
cursions, reaching the point I 
want to make. That is, that such 
polls do not draw the average 
but a small and not at all average 
group. And even among average 
groups a field worker for the 
polls might strike a morning for 
his questions when ‘there had 
been hot arguments of some sort 
between even a devoted husband 
and wife, and the opinion given 
would have been very different 
the next day, after two people 
had cooled down and discussed 
the matter. 

When polls are taken—if they 
must be—surely there should be 
backgrounds and the chief back- 
grounds should be children. You 
can be as selfish as all get-out if 
there are only two grown people 
to consider. If a woman wants 
more money she can get out and 
earn it—if she wants more than 
. her husband can give her; if a 
woman has one child in kinder- 
garten, another just beginning 
to walk and a third still an in- 
fant, it would be hard for her to 
get out to work outside the home. 
And then there is too the mat- 
ter of affection which never 
seems to enter into these polls. 
There are just cold harsh state- 
ments in them, and all the im- 
ponderables which are, by a par- 
adox, the heaviest things of all, 
are not mentioned. 

I should start such a poll by 
asking, “Do you love your wife 
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—or husband?” And next, “How 
many children have you?” Then 
if there is no love and there are 
no children, carry out your poll if 
you like, but do a separate one, 
for I am sure these would be 
very different. 


I want to give an example— 
and perhaps not a fair one either, 
of a husband and wife whose 
opinion of each other’s faults I 
should like to read listed. The 
Ladies Home Journal, which has 
for some time run one of the 
most interesting series ever de- 
vised by any magazine—“How 
America Lives’—this month 
writes of a couple, John and 
Kitty Quinn. They have been 
married since 1934 and they 
have nine children. A nicer pair 
than this pictured father and 
mother, a more charming bunch 
of children, one could never hope 
to see. Kitty Quinn is slim and 
attractive, despite all the chil- 
dren she has borne and the work 
she has done. She admits that 
as a girl she put every cent she 
made right on her back; also she 
admits that in the past year and 
a half she has spent thirteen dol- 
lars on herself. She and her hus- 
band are not poor—their income 
is three hundred dollars a month 
—but you and I and everyone 
knows what food costs and cloth- 
ing costs are. Dresses advertised 
as costing a hundred dollars 
don’t trouble most of us, except 
to cause us to wonder who buys 
them—but the fact that chil- 
dren’s pajamas and shoes and 
women’s house dresses have gone 
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high in price—that is a very dif- 
ferent matter. And all honor to 
the Quinns who not only have a 
big family but themselves look 
trim and happy and who even 
manage to go occasionally to an 
inexpensive restaurant in the 
evening or to a movie, as a nec- 
essary relief from a family, and 
to make themselves realize that 
they are themselves entities. 

We see too many pamphlets, 
especially among the Planned 
Parenthood series of interfering 
nonsense, about the poor with 
large families. We need pay lit- 
tle attention to the very wealthy 
who have a large family. But 
when the middle group has such 
a family and manages to look 
happy and as attractive as do 
this husband and wife and their 
smiling band—then I say give 
three cheers and read every 
word. 

And it also seems to me that 
the faces of Planned Parenthood- 
ers must be very red when this 
article explodes in their faces 
and damages some of their pet 
theories. They can say little to 
the rich with big families, for 
their premise is that the size of a 


family should be entirely depend- 
ent on income. They have a field 
day with the poor, of course. I 
had a letter this very week from 
a health nurse who came upon a 
weeping young mother who was 
expecting another child and had 
been happy even if poor: but she 
had just been told that the sev- 
eral quarts of milk given by some 
relief group for her children 
would no longer be given unless 
she went to a birth control clinic 
soon after this expected child 
arrived. 

With families of medium 
means they allow so many chil- 
dren to so much income, these 
wise planners for a nation’s fu- 
ture, and I am sure they would 
never let the Quinns have so 
many children as this. The Cath- 
olic Quinns apparently never 
consulted them. But I do wish 
I could see a poll whereon Kitty 
and John Quinn listed each oth- 
er’s ten worst faults. Their opin- 
ions would be worth recording, 
but of course such people are too 
busy, too happy with actual use- 
ful living to bother with such 
artificial, arbitrary things as an- 
swering foolish questions. 


Basis Uf Social Betterment 


“Once this principle becomes fixed in human affairs; once it 
is acknowledged that every man, whether ruler or subject, is 
‘under God and the law,’ no man immune, no man free of re- 
sponsibility for his own acts—then peace will at last become a 


reality instead of a dream.” 


And how many other social benefits would flow from this 
principle enunciated by Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son? By no means the least beneficiary would be the family. 
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For The Children 


Our Love For The Sacred Heart 


Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J. 


ON the first day of June 

Maureen and Ann helped 
mother arrange the family altar. 
Mother placed the statue of the 
Sacred Heart where Mary’s sta- 
tue had stood during the month 
of May. 

In the evening after family 
prayer mother told the children 
why the church has set aside the 
month of June in which her chil- 
dren should thank the Sacred 
Heart for His great love. 


On June 28 we will celebrate 
the feast of the Sacred Heart, 
the feast of God’s love. But our 
Holy Mother the Church has giv- 
en us the whole month of June 
in which to think of the love of 
the Sacred Heart for us. I have 
placed the statue of the Sacred 
Heart here on our altar to re- 
mind our family of that great 
love. 

We see the marks of the 
wounds in Jesus’ hands and feet. 
We see the open wound in His 
side. These are the wounds Jesus 
received when He died for each 
member of our family, and for 
each one of God’s children now 
on earth and in Heaven. 

Adam and Eve by their dis- 
obedience had lost for them- 
selves and for us the right to 
live in Heaven with God. Jesus 
by His obedience to His Father 
in all things, by His obedience 


unto death on the cross gave 
back to Adam and Eve, and to us, 
the rights which had been lost. 
It is because of Jesus’ death that 
in Baptism we can become mem- 
bers of God’s family on earth, 
and members of God’s family of 
saints in Heaven. 


Church’s Birthday 


On June 9 we celebrate anoth- 
er of God’s great feasts. On 
Pentecost nineteen hundred 
years ago the Holy Ghost came 
down upon the apostles. Before 
Jesus went back to live with His 
Heavenly Father He promised 
that the Holy Ghost would come 
to them. He said, “I will not 
leave you alone. I will send Him 
to you. It will be for Him the 
Truth Giving Spirit to guide you 
(show you the way) into the 
truth. And behold I am with 
you all through the days that are 
coming until the consummation 
(or end) of the world.” 

From these words we know of 
Christ’s love for His Church. 
From these words we know too 
that God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost 
have stayed with the Church 
since the first Pentecost and will 
continue to remain with the 
Church forever. . 

God stayed in a very special 
way with Saint Peter, the first 
Holy Father, and with the apos- 
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tles who were the first bishops 
of God’s Church on earth. He 
stayed with them guiding them 
and helping them know the truth 
about God. When Jesus Him- 
self lived on earth He taught 
His apostles the truth. He taught 
mothers and fathers and their 
little girls and boys the truth 
about His Heavenly Father. 
When Jesus left the earth He 
told Peter to take His place as 
the head of His Church. He told 
James, John, Andrew and the 
others to help Peter do the work 
which was truly His own. Then 
on Pentecost Jesus sent the Holy 
Ghost to guide them “into all 
truth” so that they could in turn 
guide us and all God’s children. 
Ever since the days of Peter, 
God the Truth Giving Spirit has 
been with the Popes and bishops 
of God’s Church guiding them. 


Corpus Christi 

In June of this year we cele- 
brate still another feast of love. 
Corpus Christi which comes 
June 20, is set aside as the day 
on which we thank Our Lord for 
the Holy Sacrament of the altar. 
It was at the Last Supper the 
night before Jesus died that He 
took bread into His hands bless- 
ing it and saying these words: 
“This is my body which is to be 
given for you. Do this in com- 
memoration (or memory) of 
me.” “This cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood which is to be 
shed for you.” After Jesus had 
said these words He gave His 
body and blood to Peter and the 
other apostles in their First Holy 


Communion. 


When Jesus said “Do this in 
memory of me,” He changed 
Peter and the others from ordi- 
nary men into the priests of His 
Church. Now not only could 
they teach us the truth, but they 
had the power to change bread 
and wine into the Body and 
Blood of Christ in Holy Mass. 
They had the power to call Jesus 
down from Heaven, so that we 
could always go to church to 
visit with Him, and to receive 
Him in Holy Communion. Jesus 
lives in Catholic churches in 
America. He lives in Catholic 
churches in Germany, England, 
China, and Japan. He lives in the 
Catholic churches of far away 
India, in the cold of Alaska, and 
in the heat of Africa. He lives 
in Catholic churches in every 
part of the world. 


How wonderful then is God’s 
love for us. He stays with us 
in Our Holy Father, his bishops 
and priests, guiding them and 
us in the way of truth. He stays 
with each of us through the sac- 
rament of Baptism giving us the 
graces and helps we need to 
serve and obey God. He stays 
with us in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass and in Holy Commun- 
ion to comfort us in all our needs. 
Jesus has said of His own love, 
“This is the greatest love a man 
can show that he should lay 
down his life for his friends. I 
am with you all through the days 
that are coming,” with you in 
your hearts through grace, with 
you through the bishops and 
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priests of my Church, and with altar. This is the love of the 


you in the Holy Sacrifice of the Sacred Heart. 


Stories For Children 


Six-year-old Jane was to speak her first piece at the 
school commencement. Time and again her mother rehearsed 
her lines with her. Still she remained somewhat nervous. She 
was afraid that in the excitement her memory might fail her. 
“Oh, that’s nothing,” encouraged the mother. “If you forget 
just go on, just say anything—tummy-tum-tum, for instance.” 

As fate would have it, Jane’s memory did fail her. As 
she got to the lines, “she hung a wreathe of roses,” someone 
near her snickered. Her mind went blank, except that she 
recalled her mothers words. Bravely she took up the last 
refrain again, “And she hung a wreath of roses around— 
around her—tummy-tum-tum.” During the applause which 
followed she bowed and gleefully left the stage. 


Eight-year-old Karen Foster’s remarkable modesty had long 
been a source of pride to her doting father. “Karen,” he often 
boasted, “is not the grasping kind of child. Given a choice of 
several different coins of varying denominations, she’ll always 
take the smallest one.” 

Guests, one evening at dinner in the Foster home, listened 
as the proud parent repeated his customary praise of his daugh- 
ter. One gentleman, intrigued by the girl’s singular trait, de- 
cided to try out the child. Spreading out several coins and a ten 
dollar bill upon the table, he invited little Karen to take what- 
ever she wished. 

“I'll take this,” she announced, placing her finger on the 
penny. “But,” she added, moving her finger to the ten-dollar bill, 
“would you please wrap it up in that piece of paper?” 


Little five year old Barbara is fast becoming conscious of 
the devil, it seems. 

The other day, when her grandma scolded her for cutting 
up little sister’s picture book, she candidly defended herself. 
“I just couldn’t help it, grandma,” she said. “I didn’t WANT to 
do it, but the devil just pushed me to it—honest grandma.” 

Still you’ve got to have an answer for such tactics, so grand- 
ma said: 

“Yes, Barbara, but remember: you have a Gaurdian Angel 
too.” 

“I know grandma, but he never speaks to me!” 
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These Mutual Broadcasting Stations Carry 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR’S 
“The Spiritual Clinic” 


Radio Program 


Albany, Georgia, A 
Marquette, Mich., WDMJ. 
Dubuque, Iowa, KDTH. La Grange, Georgia, WLAG. 
Lewiston-Auburn, Maine WCOU. Clarksville, Tenn., WJZM. 
Washington, D. C., WOL. Williamson, W. Va., WBTH. 


Galveston, Texas, KLUF. 
Hagerstown, Maryland, WIJEJ. Emporia, Kansas, KTSW. 
Hannibal, Missouri, KHMO. Lawton, Oklahoma, KSWO. 
Hastings, Nebraska, KHAS. Pampa, Texas, KPDN 


Vincennes, Indiana, WAOV. Ashland, Wisconsin, WATW. 


Rutland, Vt., WSYB 
Waterbury, Vermont, WDEV. Ironwood, Michigan, WJMS. 
Elmira, New York, WENY. York, Pennsylvania, WORK. 
Greenville, N. C., WGTC. Appleton, Wisconsin, WHBY. 


Other stations carry the program by transcription at a 
different hour. Consult your local paper for the time. Known 
stations and time of transcribed broadcasts are: 


Charlotte, N. C., WAYS. Sunday, 1:00 p.m. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, WIBC. Saturdays, 7:45 a.m. 
Louisville-New Albany, Indiana, WGRC. Saturdays, 8:30 a.m. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, WOWO. Saturdays, 9:30 a.m, 
Mindan, N. D., KGGU. Thursday, 5:15 p.m., M.S.T. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, WCPO. Thursday, 11:15 p.m. 


Moorehead-Fargo, Minn., KVOX. Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
WCBT. Thursday, 10:15 a.m. 


t 
THURSDAYS, 10:15 TO 10:30 A.M., EST 


Help us bring this program into your 
community by writing to your nearest 
Mutual station. 


Pass the Word Along 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


One copy of each of these 12 pamphlets sent 
to one address postpaid for only $1.00 


A message of Christ’s redemptive love. 


Christ and His Church 


Eight superb sermons as interesting as stories. 


The Marks of the Church 


Intelligent and reasonable considerations. 


The Coin of Our Tribute 
“Render to God the things that are God's.” 


The Church and Some Outstanding Problems 


Discussing Youth, Divorce, Crime, etc. 


Religion and Human Nature 
The correlation between reason and faith. 


The Lord’s Prayer Today 


He has done His part; do yours. 


Christ Today 
The same yesterday, today, and forever. 


What Civilization Owes to the Church 


She has exercised an unparalleled influence. 


If Not Christianity, What? 
Atheism, the antagonist big and strong. 


The Appeal to Reason 


Believe or disbelieve, but read. 


In the Beginning 
Four addresses on the Creation. 


20c 


15¢ 


15¢ 


15¢ 


20¢ 


15¢ 


15¢ 


They’re Good Reading — Send For Them All! 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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